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Art.I. Calvary; or the Death of Chrift. A Poem, in Eight 
Books. By Richard Cumberland. 4to. pp. 291. 108. 6d. 
Boards. Dilly. 1792. 


Byars been long accuftomed to find the ingenious author 
of this poem among the votaries of the unhallowed Nine, 
and having frequently remarked with pleafure the fuccefs with 
which he wooed the fportive Thalia, it was not without fome 


-furprize, that we faw him turning his back on Mount Par- 


naffus, and preffing on, with flow and meafured fteps, toward 
the foot of Mount Calvary. The folemn theme which he has 
chofen may fuit the gravity of old age: but it may be queftion- 
ed whether it be equally adapted to the native turn of the au- 
thor’s genius, and whether Mr, C. in the character of a facred 
poet, will be as much a favourite with the public, as he has 
formerly been in that of a comic and mifcellaneous writer. We 
do not call in queftion his poetical talents ; we recolleét pleafing 
proofs that they are not inconfiderable in fome former publica- 
tions, particularly in his imitation of feveral fragments of Greek 
verfe ; and, in the courfe of this article, we fhall have occafion 
to prefent our readers with fome paflages from the prefent work, 
which would not have difgraced the pages of our beft poets :— 
but, either from the nature of the fubject, many parts of which 
do not eafily admit of poetical embellifhment, or from the want 
of a fufficient variety of ideas and fentiments proper to fuch a 
work, the poem, confidered as a whole, appears to us to be 
tedious. 

The moft poetical parts of the work are thofe in which the 
author introduces the infernal fpirits. Here he frequently 
catches no {mall portion of the fire and fublimity of Mil- 
ton, but follows him too clofely both in fentiment and lan- 
guage. At the opening of the poem, in which he reprefents 
Satan 2s fummoning the devils from all parts, to confult by what 
means they may counteract the power of Chrift on earth, Baal, 
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Moloc, and Belial, give their feveral opinions, as in Milton ; 
and it is determined that Mammon fhall attempt to feduce Judas 
Ifcariot from his fidelity to his mafter. After Mammon has 
executed his purpofe in the Jewifh hall where the priefts and 
\ elders had been deliberating on the propofal of Judas, and as foon 
{ as the afiombly -w was broken up and difperfed, their feats are 
1] filled by Satan and his attendant demons. Satan being in- ° 
formed that Chemos, on the Mount of Olives, had been wound- | 


ed by Gabriel, he exclaims : 

‘ —--_~ —--——- Doth he vainly hope 

Exil’d from heav’n we left our courage there, 

Or loft it in our fall, or that hell’s fires 

Have parch’d and wither’d our fhrunk finews up? 

Delufive hope! the warrior’s nerve is ftrung 

By exercife, by pain, by glorious toil : 

'The torrid clime of hell, it’s burning rock, 

It’s gulph of liquid flames, in which we roll? d, 
' Have calcin’d our ftrong hearts, breath’d their own fires 
Jnto our veins, and forg’d thofe nerves to fteel, 
Which heav’n’s caim wther, her voluptuous fkies, 
And frequent adorations, well nigh {rmcoth’d 
To the fofit flexibility of flaves, , 
7} Till bold rebellion fhook it’s fetters off, ' 
| And with their clangor rais’d fo brave a ftorm, 
That God’s eternal throne rock’d to it’s bafe,’ 


Having placed himfelf near the garden in which Chrift prayed 
in his agony, Satan met Gabriel, and held a difcourfe with 
him, in which are the following bold and highly poetical 
lines : 





a 


— 


‘ Hadft thou like me travers’d the vaft profound 
Of antient Night, and beat the weary wing 
Through ftormy Chaos, voyage rude as this 
Wou’d ruffle thofe fine plumes. I’ve kept my courfe 
Through hurricanes, the leaft of which let loofe 
On this firm globe would winnow it to duft, 
Snap like a weaver’s thread the mighty chain, 
‘That links it to heav’n’s adamantine floor, 
And whirl it through the Infinite of Space.’ 


While he is delivering his injuné&tions to Mammon, he is 
lifted up from the earth by a ftormy guft, and is carried out of 
fight; the defcription is full of terrible fublimity : 


‘ So fpake the parting fiend in his laft hour 

? Prophetic, father though he were of lies: 

: To him the inferior demon anfwer none 

Attempted, but in ghaftly filence ftood 

Gazing with horror on his chieftain’s face, 

That chang’d all hues by fits, as when the north, 
With nitrous vapors charg’d, convulfive fhoots 
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It’s fiery darts athwart the trembling pole, 
‘Making heav’n’s vault a canopy of blood ; 

So o’er the vifage of the exorcis’d fiend 
Alternate gleams like meteors came and went; 
And ever and anon he beat his breatt, 

That quick and fhort with lab’ring pulfes heav’d, 
One piteous look he upward turn’d, one figh 
From his fad heart he fain had fent to heav’n, 
But ere the hopelefs meffenger could leave 

His quiv’ring lips, by fudden impulfe feiz’d, 
He finds himfelf uplifted from the earth ; 

His azure wings, to footy black now chang’d, 
In wide expanfe from either fhoulder ftretch 

For flight involuntary: Up he fprings 

Whirl’d in a fiery vortex round and round ; 

As when the Lybian wildernefs caught up 

In fandy pillar by the eddying winds 

Moves horrible, the grave of man and beat; 
Him thus afcending the fork’d light’ning {mites 
With fidelong volley, whilft loud thunders rock 
Heav’n’s echoing vault, when all at once, behold! 
Caught in the ftream of an impetuous guft 
High in mid-air, {wift on the level wing 
Northward he fhoots and like a comet leaves 
Long fiery track behind, f{peeding his courfe 
Strait to the realms of Chaos and old Night, 
Hell-bound and to Tartarean darknefs doom’d.’ 


After the crucifixion, the poet reprefents the fpirit of Chrift 
as conveyed by the angels into the region of death, and as 
meeting Satan in the palace of this king of terrors. The 
whole f{cene is conceived and defcribed in a manner which 
may be properly called Miltonic. At the call of Satan, Death 
comes forth from his gloomy manfion : 


‘ He faid, and now a deep and hollow groan, 
Like roar of diftant thunders, fhook the hall, 
And from before the cloud-envelop’d throne 
‘The adamantine pavement burft in twain 
With hideous crafh felf-open’d, and difplay’d 
A fubterranean chafm, whofe yawning vault, 
Deep as the pit of Acheron, forbade 
All nearer accefs to the fhado’wy king. 

Whereat the imprifon’d winds, that in it’s womb 
Were cavern’d, ’gan to heave their yeafty waves 

In bubbling exhalations, till at once 

Their eddying vapors working upwards burft 

From the broad vent enfranchis’d, when, behold ! 
‘The cloud that late around the throne had pour’d 
More than Egyptian darknefs, now began 

‘To lift it’s fleecy fkirts, till through the mift 

Th’ imperial Phantom gleam’d; monfter defcrm’d, 
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Enormous, terrible, from heel to fcalp 


One dire anatomy ; his giant bones 
Star’d through the fhrivell’d fkin, that loofely hung 


On his fepulchral carcafe ; round his brows 

A cyprefs wreath tiara-like he wore 

With nightfhade and cold hemlock intertwin’d; 

Behind him hung his quiver’d ftore of darts 

Wing’d with the raven’s plume; his fatal bow 

Of deadly yew, tall as Goliah’s fpear, 

Propp’d his unerring arm; about his throne, 

If throne it might be call’d, which was compos’d 

Of human bones, as in a charnel pil’d, 

A hideous group of dire difeafes ftood, 

Sorrows and pains and agonizing plagues, 

His ghaftly fatellites, and, ev’n than thefe 

More terrible, ambition’s flaught’ring fons, 

Heroes and conquerors ftil’d on earth, but here 

Doom’d to ignoble drudgery, employ’d 

To do his errands in the loathfome vault, 

And tend corruption’s never-dying worm, 

To haunt the catacombs and ranfack graves, 

Where fome late popu’lous city is laid watte 

By the deftroying pellilence, or ftorm’d 

By murdering Rufs or Tartar blood-befmear’d 

And furious in the defp’rate breach to plant 

His eagle or his crefcent on the piles 

Of mangled multitudes, and flout the fky 

With his viCtorious banners.’ 

Such paflages as thefe cannot fail to imprefs the reader with 
a favorable idea of the writer’s inventive faculties: but, after 
all, we queftion whether they will be fufficient to ftamp the feak 
of immortality on his wosk ;—for by far the greater part of 
the poem confifts of diffufe narrations, ar of difcourfes put into 
the mouths of the feveral parties concerned in our Saviour’s 
capture, trial, and crucifixion; which, after having been fo 
long accuftomed to the artlefs ftory of the gofpel, we do not 
eafily perfuade ourfelves to fubftitute in its ftead. As a fpeci- 
men of the narrative powers difplayed in the work, we fhall 
tran{cribe a part of the defcription of Peter’s fall : 
‘ Twas now that Curist, knowing himfelf denied 

Three times of Peter, turn’d and Jook’d upon him. 

He from the garden, where his Lord was feiz’d, 

Following at diftance Jupas and his band, 

Had kept his eye upon their moving fires, 

And up the facred mount purfued their track, 

Till at the palace-door he ftood and fought 

Admiffion with the crowd; when there, behold! - 

A damfel at the portal {cans him o’er 

With {crutinizing eye, and ftrait exclaims— 


Thou too wert in this Galilean’s train ; 
Thow 
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Thou art of Jesus.—Sudden to his heart 

"Phe coward tremor runs and there fuggetts 
The fear-conceived lie; before them all 

With confidence to falfehood ill applied — 

1 know not what thou fay’ft—he ftrait avers, 
And to the porch goes forth: There in his ear 
The cock his firft fhrill warning gives and fings 
The knell of conftancy’s predifted breach, 

Of conftancy, alas! too ftrongly vouch’d 

By him in rath and over-weening zeal, 
Boafting like martyrdom with Cuaist himfelf, 
Sole facrifice appointed for mankind. 

But he, though of prefumption warn’d, by fear 
Still haunted and the guilty dread of death, 
Strait to a fecond quettioner replies — 

I do not know the man—and to engage 

Belief, binds down the falfehood with an oath, 
Fatal appeal to Heav’n! infult to God 

And His all-righteous ears! Is this the man, 
Who with fuch glowing ardour feif-affur’d— 
‘Though all fhall be offended, I will not— 
Proudiy averr’d, and for that pride reprov’d— 
Trough I fhould die with thee, dauntlefs rejoia’d, 
Yet will I not deny thee—-? Man, weak man, 
Pride was not made for thee. If Peter feil 
Prefuming, who fhall fay, Behold! I ftand 

In my own ftrength nor afk fupport of God? 
And now, as if devoted to his fhame, 

Curious to pry, yet fearful to be feen, 

He mixes with the throng that crowd the hall ; 
And there once more is challeng’d for his {peech, 
As favo’ring of the Gali‘ean phrafe ; 

Then with reiterated oaths abjures 

His Matter the third time; when hark! again 
The cock’s loud fignal echoes back the lie 

In his convicted ear; the prophet bird 

Strains his recording throat, and up to heav’a 
Trumpets the trebled perjury and claps 

His wings in triumph o’er prefumption’s fall.’ 

This laft image is much too fanciful for the occafion; no- 
thing of this kind ever occurs in the gofpel; and we cannot 
but think the modeft evangelift appears with more dignity in 
his fimple cloathing, than tn all the gaudy trappings in which 
oratory or poetry can adorn him. 

It has been faid of Milton, that his Paradife Loft has con- 
tributed more to fupport the orthodox creed, than all the bodies 
of divinity that were ever written. Mr. C. has liberally con- 
tributed his part toward the fame defign ;—with what effect, 
muft depend on the degree of popularity which his work may 


B32 acquire. 
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acquire. Belial, one of the infernal fpirits, is indeed made a 
Unitarian ; 


« Yet how God’s unity, which well we know 
Endures no fecond, fhould adopt a Son 

| And eflence indivifible divide, 

WW Baffles my weak conjecture: Let that pafs! 

| To fuch hard doétrines [ fubfcribe no faith: 
11] call him man infpir’d, and wait till death 
Gives fentence of mortality upon him.’ 


The general language of the poem, with refpect to the perfon 
of Chrift, is Trinitarian. In his death, he is the victim bearing 
‘ The accumu iated load of punifhment 
The fum of vengeance, that amazing whole 
Which each particular fin had piled in ftore.’ 


In the agony in the garden, 


« ._— Was that angry cup, full mix’d and red 
From Goa’s right hand, prefented to his lips : 
The bitter effence of origi’nal fin, 

With every life-deftroying extract, drawn 

From man’s corruption fince, were there infus’d, 
Com pounded and refolved into that draught, 
Mix’d by the hand of Death and drugg’d in hell.’ 


The dreadful doétrine of eternal punifhment is defcribed in 
all its horrors : 
| ’ At farthett end 
Of that Obfcure a pillary cloud arofe 
Of tulph’rous fmoke, that from hell’s crater fteam’d ; 
Whence here and there by intermittent gleams 
| Blue flafhing fires burft forth, that fparkling blaz’d 
Up to the iron roof, whofe echoing vault 
Refounded ever with the dolorous groans 
Of the fad crew beneath: Thence might be heard 
The wailing fuicide’s remorfeful plaint ; 
The murd’rer’s yelling fcream, and the loud cry 
Of tyrants in that fiery furnace hurl’d, 
Vain cry! th’ unmitigated furies urge 
Their ruthlefs tafk and to the cauldron’s edge 
: With ceafelefs toil huge blocks of fulphur roll, 
Pil’d mountains high to feed the greedy flames: 
All thefe, th’ accurfed brood of Sin, were once 
The guilty pleafures, the falfe joys, that lur’d 
Their fenfual vota’rifts to th’ infernal pit: 
Them their fell mother, watchful o’er the work, 
With eye that fleep ne’er clos’d and fnaky fcourge 
Still waving o’er their heads, for ever plies 
To keep the fiery deluge at it’s height; 
i | And ftops her ears egainft the clam’rous din 
| Of thofe tormented, who for mercy call 
Age after age implor’d and {till denied.’ 
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Thefe wretched teings are vilited by Chrift, and they draw 
from him a figh of natural pity: but foon his human fympathy 
gives place 

« To judgment better weighed, and riper thoughts 
Congenia! with the Godhead reaflumed.’ 

Such rigorous juftice, triumphing over mifery, cannot be 
eafily reconciled with rational ideas of the Supreme Being, nor 
with the mild and gentle character of Chrift :—but whatever 
may be thought of the doctrine itfelf, it muft, we think, be ad- 
mitted, that fuch fubjects are ill adapted to poetry. We cannot 
better exprefs our ideas on this head, than in the words of Dr. 

ohnfon, in his Life of Milton: 

‘¢ Of the ideas fuggefted by thefe awful fcenes, from fome 
we recede with reverence, except when {tated hours require: 
their aflociation ; and from others we fhrink with horror, or 
admit them only as falutary inflictions, as counterpoifes to our 
interefts and paffions. Such images rather obftruct the career 
of fancy than incite it. 

‘© Pleafure and terrour are indeed the genuine fources of 
poetry: but poetical pleafure muft be fuch as human imagina- 
tion can at leaft conceive, and poetical terrour fuch as human 
firength and fortitude may combat. | he good and evil of 
eternity are too ponderous for the wings of wit; the mind tinks 
under them in paffive helplefluefs, content with calm belief and 


humble adoration.’’ F, 
e 





Art. 1]. The Secret Hiftery of ihe Court and Reign of Charles the 
Second, by a Member of his Privy Council. To which are added 
Introductory Sketches of the preceding Period from the Acceflion 
of jamesI. With Notes, and a Supplement, con.inuing the 
Narrative in a fummary Manner to the Revolution: by the 
Editor. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. about 480 ineach. 13s. Boards, 
Rew. 1792. 


TH fecret hiftory of any court might put virtue and ho- 
nefty to the blufh ; what then were we to expeci in an ex 
pofure of the fecrets of a court diitinguithed by open profligacy? 
This is profefl-d to be the work of one of King Charles’s privy 
council: but, it is natural to afk, who was this privy coun- 
fellor? No fatisfaction is given as to this point, though the 
time of publication is fo remote from the time of write, 
that his name might be produced without any fcruple, as  fanc- 
tion to the performance. ‘Thus we wane a fecret niftory of 
the work offered to us, which, in its prefent form, is no au- 
thority. On perufal, however, we became carele(s as to the 
name of the author ; for anecdotes of an interefting kind are 
B 4 not 
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not to be expected from a party concerned, who was tender in 
treating of his mafter’s character, — whofe conduct he often en- 
deavours to palliate,—and who thought that he went great 
lengths in admitting fome facts that are now well authenticated, 


and freely difcufled. 

If the original writer prefixed the above title to his work, there 
might be no impropriety in it at that time: but if, as it is very pro- 
bable, the terms /ecret hiftory are the coinage of the prefent day*, 

the 

* If, after all, it fhould be found that the original writer was, 
in faét, the late Dr. Shebbeare, the difcovery will ferve to thew how 
vague have been the conjectures that we have formed on this head. 
That the very egregious Doétor really was the author, is a con- 
clufion that may, not unreafonably, be drawn from the Apver- 
TISEMENT which is placed after the preliminary difcourfe to this 
work, entitled ¢ Sketches of the Conftitutional Hiftory of England, 
from the acceffion of the Stewart family till the Reftoration.’ The 
following is a tranfcript of the Advertifement : 


‘ As any reader, who will take the trouble of comparing the firft 
part of the following work with the Continuation of the ear] of 
Clarendon’s Life, printed at Oxford, muft be ftruck with the exact 
famenefs of fome paffages,. and the great fimilarity of others, it 
may be proper to explain the caufe of fo remarkable a circumftance. 

‘ Some Letters to the People of England, publifhed about forty 
years ago by the late do&or Shebbeare, feemed to breathe fuch a 
fpirit of liberty, and afforded fo many proofs of wit, genius, and 
political information, as recommended him to the efteem of Mr. 
Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham. Shebbeare’s name was at firtt 
concealed, for very obvious reafons ; and Mr. Pitt did not contradict 
an infinuation thrown out in the houfe of commons of his bein 
the author of thofe letters himfelf, in order to divert from Shebbeare 
the ftorm of minifterial vengeance. He gave the doctor a farther 
proof of his friendfhip and confidence by putting into his hands the 
manuicript of the following work, to prepare it for publication. 
But Shebbeare was in his heart a Tory; and having had another 
manufcript nearly on the fame fubjeét, and more agreeable to his 
own fentiments, given him a little time after, he refolved to print 
the latter, and to prevent, if poflible, the appearance of the former. 
The favourite manufcript had been long preferved in the old earl of 
Dorfet’s family, and was fuppofed to be written by the earl of Cla- 
rendon. It contained remarks on feveral occurrences during the 
earl’s adminiftration from the year 1660 till his difgrace in 1667. 
But Shebbeare, finding it in many parts very defective, made bold, 
before he returned the other work to Mr. Pitt, to fele& from it what- 
ever he thought would eafily coalefce with his Tory performance ; 
and filled up other chafms by the efforts of his own ingenuity. It 
was advertifed with the earl of Clarendon’s name, and being un- 





. expectedly claimed by one of his defcendants, the doétor chole ra- 


ther to give up the eventual profits of the fale, than to difcover his 
own 
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the contents will not fupport the character; and, though the 
editor, in his introduétion, defcribes the narrative as breaking 
off * toward the clofe of Charles the Second’s reign ;’ the truth 
is, that it breaks off in 1669, though Charles lived till 1685 ; 
fo that it includes only the firft nine years of twenty-five, 
reckoning from his reftoration. The title, indeed, led us to 
expect a difclofure of anecdotes hitherto unknown, and that we 
were to be introduced to fo familiar a monarch in his private 
parties: but the narrative is chiefly political, and relating to 
tranfactions now well known. As a fpecimen of the work, we 
fhall give fome part of the author’s account of the negociations 
for the king’s marriage with the Infanta of Portugal; in which 
he thus defcribes her reception in England, and her ill treat- 
ment by her hufband: 

¢ Before 1 make any remarks on the queen’s reception, and the 
new intrigues it gave rife to at court, it may be proper to take fome 
notice of a few remarkable circumitances attending the voyage and 
embafly of the earl of Sandwich, who had been fent to bring her to 
England. His orders were firfl to go to Tangier *, which, accord- 
ing tothe treaty, was to be delivered to him before he went to Lif- 
bon ; and delivered to him it was, though by an accident that might 
have caufed it to be putinto other hands. There was never the leaft 
doubt but that the queenregent did refolve religioufly to perform all 
the conditions on the part of Portugal: and fhe was ftill at the head 
of the government. But the king growing towards his majority, 
and of a nature not likely to comply long with his mother’s advice, 





own artifice. The Oxford editors took Shebbeare’s copy; and 
without any other proof of its genuinenefs than his filence, they 
printed it as a Continaation of the earl of Clarendon’s Life. Hence 
the famenefs and fimilarity of many paflages in two produétions fo 
very different in every other refpect. 

‘ The nature of the additions made to the original manufcript by 
the prefent editor has been explained in the Introduction. He alfo 
ventured to retrench a few redundancies of expreflion in the work 
itfelf, and to correct the phrafeology, where he found it obfcure, 
or obfolete ; but never from any affectation of modern refinement. 
An architect, in repairing an old family manfion, may be allowed 
to remove the cumbrous ornaments, and to introduce fome altera- 
tions for the purpofe of real utility and convenience, provided he 
does not wantonly deface the marks of its antiquity, or deitroy 
through faftidioufnels its venerable appearance.’ 

‘ * The earl had alfo orders to go to Tunis and Algiers to inti- 
midate the corfairs, by whom the Mediterranean trade was at this 
time greatly annoyed ; but he found them fo well prepared for re- 
fiftance, and fo little inclined to liften to moderate propofals, .that 
he thought it beft to profecute his voyage, without making any other 
attempt to reduce them to reafon, than fetting fire to a few of their 
pizatical cruizers,’ 
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factions began likewife to grow in that court. The delivery of 
Tangier, anc into the hands of heretics, was much murmured at, 
as likely to increafe the prejudices of the pope who already fhewed 
a ftrong partislity to Spain; and chough the queen had lately tenta 
governor to Tangier, upon whofe devotion to her will fhe thought 
fhe cou'd depend, yet it is certain he went thither with a contrary 
refolution. 

‘ Very few days before the arrival of the earl of Sandwich at Tan- 

ier, the new governor had marched ovt with all the horfe and 
above half the foot forces of the garrifon into the country, aod had 
fallen into an ambufh of the moors, whocut off the whole party. 
By this ftroke the governor and fuch a number of the chief officers 
and joldiers being killed, the garrifon was left fo weak, that if the 
moors had purfued their advantage, they matt have taken it with 
little difficulty. The earl of Sandwich coming at this critical mo- 
ment, the town was delivered into his hands. Having left there a 
confiderable body of Englith forces, feur for that purpofe, and con- 
figned the command to the ear] of Peterborough, whom the king had 
appointed to be governor thereof, the admiral purfued his voyage 
with the remainder of the Portuguefe garrifon, who, upon their 
return home, had /ike to be ftoned to death by the populace. 

* The earl’s arrival in Portugal happened likewile at a very lucky 
conjuncture. The Spanith army, which had been lately re-inforced, 
was upon its march to beliepe a fea port, which lay fo near Lifbon, 
as to enable the enemy, if they fhould become maflers of it, very 
much to infeft the whole Portuguefe trade. Upon the report of the 
Englifh fleet’s approach, the Spaniards gave over that defign and 
retired. But the alarm excited by their march had one unfavourable 
effe&t : it had made the Portuguefe government employ moft of 
the money, which they faid had been iaid up for the infanta’s por- 
tion, in raifing forces upon fuch anemergency. The queen-regent 
made the beft apology fhe could for a ftep to which fhe had been 
driven by the ftreights and poverty of tie kingdom; and propofed 
immediately to put on board to the amount of one half of the por- 
tion in jewels, fugar, and other commodities; witha pofitive pro- 
mile of paying the other half in a year. The earl was very much per- 
plext, but as matters had been carried fo far, he thought it beft 
to acquiefce; and the infanta and her retinue having embarked, 
he fet {ail from Lifbon on the fifteenth of April, and arrived fafe at 
Portfmouth on the fourteenth of May. Here the infanta refted for 
a few days, to recover from the indifpofition contracted during fo long 
a voyage at fea; and being then waited upon by the king, and the 
marriage being folemnized *, their majeilies came together to Hamp- 

ton- 





‘ * The following circumftances, though pafled over by the 
writer of the Secret Hiflory, may appear worthy of notice. The 
infanta remained on board till the twentieth of May, partly through 
indifpofition, but chiefly from an obfervance of etiquette, which made 
her wait for the king’s coming in perfon to receive her. He was 
detained in town to hurry the proceedings of parliament, and to 
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ton court on the twenty-ninth of May, the king’s birth-day, and 
juit two years after his triumphal entrance into London, 

‘« Whatever tettimonies of public joy were given on this occafion, 
yct in a short time there appeared not that ferenity at court, which 
was expected, ‘l'here was a lady of youth and beauty *, with whom 
the king had lived in great and notorious familiarity from the time 
of his coming into England; and who, a little before the queen's 
arrival, had been delivered of a fon, whom the king owned. The 
fcandal of fuch a connection, though fhe was a married woman, had 
hitherto been the lefs in confideration of the king’s being young, 
vigorous, and fingle; and upon a prefumption, that when he fhould 
be married, he would contain himfelf within ttricter bounds of de- 
cency andvirtue. But it foon appeared that this favourite miftrefs 
not only retained, but greatiy increafed her former influence; and 
fucceeded too well in completely alienating the king’s affections 
from his queen, and filling him with prejudices againit the virtuous 
counfels of his beft friends. 

‘ When the queen came to Hampton-court, fhe brought with her 
a formed refolution that fhe would never fuffer the lady, who was {fo 
much fpoken of, to be in her pretence. ‘The king was determined 
on the very reverfe ; and, in a day or two, led the lady himfelf into 
her majefty’s chamber, and prefented her to the queen, who received 





thank them for their fervices before the prorogation. As foon as this 
bufinefs was difpatched, he went immediately to Portfmouth ; and, 
as we are told by his brother, ‘‘ was married privately by lord Au- 
bigny, a fecular prieft-and almoner to the queen, according to the 
rites of Rome, in the queen's chamber. None were prefent but the 
Portugueie ambaflador, three more Portuguefe of quality. and twa 
or three Portuguefe women: the outward ceremony was af:erwards 
performed by Dr. Sheidon, bifhop of London ” This account, 
written dy James himfelf, correiponds nearly with what Burnet re- 
lates from the fame teltimony. Only Burnet adds, that, when 
Sheldon came to perform the ceremony, the queen would not fay 
the words of matrimony, nor bear the fight of the bifhop; but that 
the king faid the words haftily ; upon which the bifhup pronounced 
them married perfons.’ 

‘ * This was the famous, or rather infamous Barbara Villiers, 
who had been married to a Mr. Palmer; but who nad as little re- 
gard for decency or virtue as Charles. Their criminal intercourfe 
began the very night of the reftoration. An attempt was made to 
bribe her hufband’s acquiefcence by the title of earl of Cafllemain ; 
and afterwards, wpon his feparating from her, fhe was advanced to 
be cuchefs of Cleveland. Burnet tells us, ** fhe was a woman of 
great beauty, but moit enormoufly vicious and ravenous; foolith, 
but imperious ; very uneafy to the king; and always carrying on 
intrigues with other men, while yet fhe pretended the was jealous 
of him. His paffion for her, and her trance behaviour towards him, 
did fo diforder bim, tnat often he was not mafter of himielf, nor 


capable of minding bufinefs.” Sutlicient proofs of this are given in 
the above hiftory.’ 
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her with the fame grace as fhe had done the reft, there being many 
lords and other ladies at the fame time there. But whether her ma- 
jelty in the inftant knew who fhe was, or upon recollection found it 
afterwards, fhe no fooner fat down in her chair than her colour 
changed, tears gufhed out of her eyes, her nofe bled, and fhe fainted, 
fo that fhe was forthwith removed into another room, and all the 
company withdrew, ‘Though thefe were the natural workings of 
fiehh and blood in a young and jealous wife, the king was fo en- 
raged, that, from that moment, he treated the queen even in pub- 
lic with the utmoft indifference and indignity *, till her f{pirit being 
at length broken by fuch cruelty, and the firmnefs of her mind ex- 
haufted in ufelefs ftruggles, fhe funk into the oppofite extreme of 
condefcenfion and meannefs. She not only admitted the lady to be 
of her bedchamber, and ufed her kindly in private, but was familiar 
and merry with her in public, fo that her majetty forfeited all the 
compaflion before felt for the barbarity of the affronts fhe under- 
went; and the king’s indifference was now changed into a fettled 
contempt. 

‘ During this unhappy conteft between a wife and a miftrefs, the 
fpirit of intrigue, the ftrength of perfonal influence, and all the arts 
of perfuafion were fully exerted by the different factions at court. 
The chancellor and his friends went as far in their endeavours to dif- 
fuade the king from his improper purpofes as they could do with- 
Out incurring his abfolute difpleafure. They warned him of the fatal 
confequences of fuch conduct, and proved very clearly that it was 
not lefs inconfiftent with policy than with religion. But all their 
arguments and remonftrances were in vain+. The violence of his 

majelty’s 





*® The king never took the leaft notice of her majefty in public ; 
but was always converfing, even in her prefence, with his favourite 


.Barbara. He difmiffed moft of the queen’s Portuguefe attendants 


and fent them to Lifbon, without any compenfation for their fer- 
vices, or the fmalleft apology for the difappointment of their hopes. 
He caufed the utmoft ftri&tnefs to be obferved by the officers of the 
revenue in the receipt of that part of the pcrtion that was brought 
over by the fleet; and committed to prifon Diego de Silva, (who 
had come to England on promife of being made treafurer to the 
queen,) merely becaufe the poor man had undertaken to fee the mo- 
ney paid, and could not now find funds adequate to the difcharge of 
that engagement. But notwithftanding the groffnefs of thefe per- 
fonal infults, Charles did not neglect the contract he had entered 
into with Lewis for affifting the Portuguefe. Befides the protection 
afforded to their trade by our fleets, the victory at the famous battle 
of Amexial in June 1663, which eftablifhed the independence of Por- 
tugal, was entirely owing to the Englifh auxiliaries, whofe valour, 
intrepidity and fuccefs were on that day fo con{picuous, as to make 
the Portuguefe commander exclaim, ‘‘ Thefe heretics are better to 

us than all our faints.” 
‘ + The chancellor having ufed every effort in vain, abfented 
himfelf for a few days from court, to avoid any farther concern in 
fo 
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majefty’s paffion made him liften with more pleafure to thofe who 
flattered it. The earl of Briftol, and feveral other ambitious and 
profligate men, who dreaded the queen’s gaining any afcendancy, 
and the increafe of the chancellor’s power from her good opinion of 
him, paid their court to the other lady, and left nothing undone, or 
unfaid, to rivet the king’s attachment to her. All fcruples on the 
fcore of religion they turned into ridicule, as if it were only an in- 
vention of the clergy to impofe upon men, and to relftrain them 
from the liberty and ufe of thofe faculties which God and nature had 
given them. Befides, they faid, his marriage was in fact diffolved 
by the breach of the conditions on the part of Portugal. ‘They then 
addrefled themfelves to the king’s paflions; firlt to his pride, by 
fugeelting to him the difgrace of giving up the point to a woman 
infected with all the caprice and jealoufy of her country ; and next 
to his love, by {till more artful and feducing infinuations: they faid, 
‘“‘ that the charms of his perfon and profeffions had won the heart 
of a young and beautiful lady of a noble extraction, whofe father 
had loft his life in the fervice of the crown *; that fhe had provoked 
the jealoufy and rage of her hufband to that degree, that he had fe- 
parated himfelf from her, and now the difconfolate lady had no 

lace of retreat left from the infamy of the world but in his majefty’s 
tendernefs and protection.” ‘Thus was the king encouraged in his 
worft propenfities ; the lady had apartments affigned her at court; 
his majefty {pent moft of his time in her company, or in the conver- 
fstion of thofe, whofe greateft talent confilted in being able to raife 
a laugh at the expence of every thing ferious and facred; and the 
wifeft men defpaired of finding any remedies to apply to the in- 
creafing diffolutenefs and debauchery of the times.’ 





oe 


fo {candalous a bufinefs. In the mean time the king wrote to him 
a letter on the fubjeét, in which he fays: ‘* I wifh I may be un- 
happy in this world and in the world to come, if [ fail in the leaft de- 

ree of what I refolved, which is, of making my lady Caftlemaine of 
my wife’s bedchamber : and whofoever I find ufe any endeavours to 
hinder this refolution of mine, except it be only to myfelf, E will be 
his enemy to the lait moment of my life. You know how true a 
friend { have been to you: if you will oblige me eternally, make 
this bufinefs as eafy to me as you can, what opinion fcever you are 
of; for Iam refolved to go through this matter, Jet what will come 
on it, which again I (wear before Almighty God: therefore, if you 
defire to have the continuance of my friendfhip, meddle no more 
with this bufinefs, except it be to beat down all falfe and fcandalous 
reports, and to facilitate what I am fure my honour is fo much con- 
cerned in: and whofoever I find to be my lady Caftlemaine’s enemy 
in the matter, Ido promife, upon my word, to be his enemy as long 
asl live.” At the beginning, and in the conclufion of this letter, 
he defires the chancellor to give the fame hints to his friends. Can 
fuch a letter require any comment?” 

‘ * She was the daughter of lord Francis Villiers, who, in the 
year 1648, was kilied at King‘ton, in a fkirmifh with fome of the 
pathamentary forces.’ 

The 
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The editor, who remarks his author’s tendernefs toward 
Charles, corrects his bias in a variety of notes, and in paflages 
inferted to fupply deficient links in the narrative chain: but 
we muft obferve, that the antidote is rather attempted by coarfe 
names and harth epithets *, than by throwing new light on 
the author’s relation, or by mafterly reflections. 

The original work is introduced by an able fummary view 
of the preceding reigns of James 1. and Charles I. which we 
fuppofe to be extraéted from fome of our late hiftorians ; becaufe 
the fupplement is confefled to be principally formed from Mrs. 
Macaulay’s hiftory. N. 


ait 





Art. III. Dr. Somerville’s Hiffory of Political Tranfaions, &c. 
from the Refloration to the Death of King William. 


[ Article concluded from our laft Vol. p. 421.] 


"Ts intelligent author of this work, to the confideration of 

which we now with pleafure return, juftly remarks, that 
fignal revolutions in the ftate of nations and governments are 
rarely accomplifhed by any fingle event, however important, 
nor by the fole operation of internal caufes. Numerous circum- 
ftances, both internal and external, doubtlefs concurred to produce 
the great and ever-memorable events of the Revolution in 1688 : 
—but the immediate caufes were the bigotted attachment of 
the king to the Roman Catholic religion, the illegal, injudi- 
cious, and difhoneft fteps, which he took to encourage it, and 
his claim of the difpenfing power exercifed in favour of papifts, 
and ratified by the judges. Men of every ftation and party 
felt the injury of this attachment: the religion and the rights 
of their country were interefting concerns to every patriotic 
and generous heart. ‘Thofe who, in the former reign, had in- 
variably exalted the prerogative of the prince, now opened 
their eyes to dangers, which in a moment overturned their {pe- 
cious theories. ‘They perceived that there was a point, at which 
fubmiffion ought to end, and refiftance fhould begin. Some 





* Deteltable monfters—Hypocritical tyrant—Defpicable fyco- 
phant—Detelted family —‘Traitors— Incomparable fovercign!!!— 
Unprincipled king— Monfter of falfehood, bafenefs, injuftice, and 
cruelty —A drunken debauchee, and an arbitrary bigot—Such a 
notorioufly debauched, unprincipled, impious proflizate, as Charles 
I1.— Royal po!troon—Royal butchers—Ufual bafenefs and perfidy 
— Cowardice and villainy—Wife policy and wonderful humanity of 
Charles 1.!!!—However juttly ai! thefe names and epithets may be 
applied, they are more in character over a bowl of punch, amid 
the fumes of tobacco, than im the hiilcric page. 
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expedient for redrefs, or fome plan of deliverance, was the ob- 
ject in which the wifh of every party centered. The fmalleft 
deviation from the eftablifhed plan of government was likely to 
be adopted with the mo‘ unanimous confent, and to be effedt- 
ed with the greateft cafe and expedition. !f nothing lefs than 
the depofition of the reigning prince could fecure the con/titu- 
tion and religion, allegiance would be naturally transferred to 
the next lineal and legitimate heir. ‘The religion of the prince 
of Orange, his illuftrious talents as a ftatefman and a warrior, 
and his near relation to the royal family, recommended him as 
the fitteft inftrument to deliver the nation from impending ruin. 
The activity, vigilance, and intrigues, of this prince, coin- 
cided exactly with the neceflities and the defires of the people 
of England; and various circumftances in the flate of Europe 
encouraged and feconded the views of both, and co-operated 
toward the accomplifhment of the Revolution. 

Thefe and many other particulars, which operated directly 
or indireétly toward the completion of this great event, are dif- 
tin&tly related by Dr. Somerville, with fuch reflections as may 
ferve to affift the reader in forming a judgment of the policy 
with which the bufinefs was conducted. From the fubfequent 
narrative of the well-known tranfactions of the reign of Wil- 
liam, it is unneceflary to make extracts. We chufe rather to 
felect fome of the remarks interfperfed through this part of the 
work, in vindication of charaéters which will ever be dear to 
the friends of freedom. 


Dr. S. thus defends King William from the charge of bi- 
gotry : 

«« The king,’”? fays Mr. Macpherfon, ** feemed to fall into the 
weaknefs of his predeceffor, in encouraging diflenters againit the 
eftablifhed church. The prejudices of James, in favour of the 
Papifts, were almolt equalled by thofe of William for the Cal- 
vinilts.”” Macpherfon’s Hiftory, vol. i. chap. 9g. Of the compre- 
henfion bill the fame author fays, ‘* His predeceflor, in all his 
frantic fchemes of religion, could not have propofed a more impo- 
litic meafure. ‘The conduct of William was compared with difad- 
vantage to the indifcriminate tolerance of Jcmes, as more ought to 
be expected from the former than fiom the latter.” Ibid. 

‘ Thele expreflions amount to a direét charge againft William ; 
that he was infected with bigotry, or an unreafonable partiality to 
Calvinifm, and that the meafures which he was prompted, through 
the influence of chefe prejudices, to purfue, were inconfiftent with 
wife policy. 

* There is not, in the whole hiftory of William, a fingle a@tion 
that favours of bigotry, or wild attachment to any particular form 
of worthip or fyiiem of religious Opinions ; while there are many 
evidences of his moderation as a proteitant, his indulgence towards 

Roman 
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Roman catholics, and his confiftency and perfeverance as a friend to 
toleration. 

« When king James folicited his confent to the repeal of the 
tefts, he declared it to be his opinion, that Roman catholics ought 
to be permitted the free exercife of their religion, but excluded 
from offices of public truft. Burnet. 

‘ Upon his firft approach to London, he gave firict orders to take 
care of the papilts, and to fecure them from all violence. When he 
arrived there, he renewed the fame orders. Ibid. 

¢ After his acceffion to the throne of England, William uni- 
formly difcovered an anxiety to extend indulgence to all different 
feéts, which aflumed the pretext or colour of confcience. While he 
earneftly wifhed to admit moderate diffenters into the body of the 
church, he exhibited an example of diliaterefted, perhaps impoli- 
tic lenity, by endeavouring to ovtain an exemption from the oath 
of allegiance for fuch members of the eftablifhed church as deem- 
ed that oath irreconcilable with their engagements to the abdi- 
cated king. He repeatedly difappointed the expectations, and 
checked the zeal, of his belt affected fubjeéts among the protett- 
ants, by oppofing harfh meafures towards the Roman catholics, 
which could not be carried into effect without his confent. The 
lords prefented an addrefs to the king, the twenty-fifth of June 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-nine, praying him to prohibit 
French proteftants from coming to Whitehall or St. James’s park, 
and to order all French papitts, who were not houfeholders, to 
leave the kingdom. To this the king replied, That, after deli- 
beration, he found it would be hurtful to the nation to comply 
with this recommendation, and that as he had promifed to protect 
Roman catholics while they lived peaceably, he thought fit to fuf- 
pend fuch a proclamation till their lordfhips had farther confider- 
ed it. 

* Many of the Roman catholics acknowledged with gratitude the 
moderation and tendernefs of William’s government. 

‘ But it may be afked, Why did he change the eftablifhed reli- 
gion in Scotland? and did not the abolition of epifcopacy, and the 
inftitution of prefbytery there, bear the evidence of a ftrong par- 
tiality to the Jauer? I anfwer, That this was a matter in which he 
had no choice. The abolifhing prelacy in Scotland was juft as 
much a condition of his reigning there, as the abolifhing the eccle- 
fiaftical commiffion, and confenting to all the other articles of the 


bill of rights, were the conditions of his reigning in England. The - 


political fentiments of the clergy, and of the members of the epif- 
copal church of Scotland, and che part they acted at the revolu- 
tion, fixed an unalterable oppofition between their intereft and that 
of the prince of Orange, and, upon the event of his fuccels, en- 
fured the fuperiority of the prefbyterians. The bifhops, clergy, 
and univerfities, in England, remonftrated againft the arbitrary 
meafures of James; and, though fome of them afterwards re- 
tracled, or did not proceed coniiltently and vigorouily, yet the 


church unqueftionably had the merit of the firft Reps in that revo- 
: lution 
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lution which raifed William to the throne. On the contrary, the 
epifcopal clergy, in Scotland, became acceffary to the arbitrary 
meafures of James, by approving of them, and devoting themfelves, 
in the moft fervile terms, to honour and fupport him, while he was 
in the career of enthufiafm. See Addreffes of the Bifhops and 
Clergy of Scotland, Temp. Jac. Balcarras’s Memoirs. 

‘ In England, proteftants of all denominations concurred in the 
revolution, and were equally entitled to the protection and immu- 
nities which were the fruits of ir. In Scotland, not only the clergy, 
but laity, were divided in their fentiments concerning the revolu- 
tion, according to their religious principles, The prefbyterians de- 
clared for the prince of Orange; the epifcopals adhered to king 
James. Dundee and bis followers were all of the latter perfuafion. 
‘The eftablifhment of prefbytery in Scotland was therefore a necef- 
fary refult of the ftate of politics, and no evidence of any bigotted 
predilection of William for that religion. He highly difapproved 
of the violent proceedings of the prefbyterians, and ufed his ut- 
mott influence to reftrain them. He feemed particularly anxious to 
prevent the difmiflion of the epifcopal clergy who were willing to 
take the oaths, though they fcrepled to adopt the forms of the 
prefbyterian worfhip. Life of Carftares, p. 43, 44, 45- He de- 
fired, that fuch epifcopals as did not yield to the prefbyterian go- 
vernment, might have the fame indulgence in Scotland that the 
prefbyterians enjoyed in England. Ibid. p. 49. 

‘ When the original draught for the fettlement of prefbytery in 
Scotland was fenc to William, after deliberating and converfing 
with Mr, Carftares upon this fubje&t, he diétated fome remarks to 
be returned to the commons, which equally evince a folid judg- 
ment and a pure and delicate confcience; particularly, inftead of 
the ratification of prefbyterian government, as being the only go- 
vernment of Chrift’s church in this kingdom, he defired that it might 
be qualified with the additional claufe as eftablifbed by law. Ibid. 
He exprefled great diflatisfaétion with the conduct of lord Melvill, 
his commiffioner, in the Scottifh parliament, for having exceeded 
his powers, from a defire to gratify the violence of the prefbyte- 
rians. Tindal, vol.i. p. 473. See chap. xviii. 

‘ When the ac for repealing the laws in favour of epifcopacy 
was pafled, it was declared, that epifcopacy was contrary to the 
genius and conftitution of the church of Scotland, for the king 
would not confent to a plain and fimple condemnation of that reli- 
gion. Burnet. 

‘ A remarkable example of William’s abhorrence of perfecution, 
and of his delicacy with refpeé to matters of confcience, appeared 
upon the coronation oath from Scotland being tendered to him. 
When he came to repeat the claufe in the oath, by which he was 
bound to root out heretics, he defired it might be underftood, that 
he did not mean by:thefe words, that he was under any obligation 
to become a perfecutor. The commiflioners anfwered, that the 
meaning of the oath did’not import it, He replied, that in that 
fenfe only he took the oath. Kennet. 

Rev. Serr, 1792. Cc ‘If 
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‘If William really had any propenfity to favour proteftant dif- 
fenters more’ than the church of England, he had the faireit op- 
portunity of doing it, by confenting to the corporation act as mo- 
delled by the whigs, which would have greatly increafed the polt- 
tical influence of the prefbyterians ; and yet, rather than confent to 
this, he chofe to diflolve his parliament. 

* When any perfon of private ftation thews himfelf to be a friend 
to toleration, he is often confidered as a friend alfoto the fect, or 
opinions, which ftand in need of it. Vulgar minds, which know 
not what it is to elteem or to love any thing, out of the narrow circle 
of their own party, cannot feparate the ideas of tolerance and appro- 
bation ; whereas Jenity and forbearance are confiftent wich a very low 
eflimation of the underftanding and principles of the perfons to- 
wards whom they are exercifed. 

‘ But admitting that thefe obfervations acquit William of the 
charge of bigotry, do they not {till arraign the wifdom of his po- 
icy? Was his {fcheme of comprehenfion pradticable, and expe- 
dient? Did not the attempt expofe him to fufpicion and cenfure, 
and alienate the affections of fome of his moft powerful friends in 
the church of England? Clarendon’s Diary, paflim. Publications 
in Somers’ Collection. 

‘ If ever a plan for the union and comprehenfisn of moderate 
diffenters with the church of England could have been attempted 
with any probable view of fuccefs, it muft have been at the period 
of the revolution. Men are never fo likely to difcern the infatua- 
tion of thofe prejudices which alienate them from their fellow-citi- 
zens, as when a participation of common dangers and deliverances 
has in{pired them with a deep fenfe of the important bonds of con- 
nexion, by which they are intimately and eflentially united. If ever 
there is a feafon, when perfons in poffeilion of power may be ex~ 
pected to make conceffions to a party which they have been accuf- 
tomed to confider as their rivals, it mult be, when recent expe- 
rience has convinced them, that the affiftance and fervices of that 
party are indifpenfible’ to the permanent fecurity of their own pri-~ 
vate interefts and pre-eminence. In thefe views, the revolution 
prefented the opportunity for a fcheme of union and comprehenfion, 
which muf evidently have contributed to political harmony, and 
the increafe of national power. ‘lhe clergy of the church of Eng- 
land were themfelves fo far influenced by thefe confiderations, that 
they had, previous to the revolution, propofed a plan of union ; 
and fome cf their moft eminent members were employed in pre- 
paring conceflions for reconciling and uniting moderate diffenters. 
Old Mixon. . 

‘ If the fcheme of comprehenfion was not apparently impracti- 
cable, was it liable to any objection upon the fcore of juftice, or 
found policy? Juftice and found policy are, it is to be hoped, in- 
feparably united ; and the more exactly meafures of government are. 
conformed to the maxims of juftice, the more effectually will na- 
tional welfare, and all the perpofes of found policy, which refer to 
that grand object, be promoted. a 
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© Is it not unjuft and tyrannical, to lay men under political dif- 
advantages, when they cannot be charged with any political guilt? 
Does not every measfure tending to this effect, dedace fomewhat 
from the aggregate of national ftrength? Is not the ‘fummit of po- 
litical perfection obtained, when the members of the community, 
of every defcription, fland precifely upon the fame footing, with 
refpeet to immunities, the cifpenfation of juilice, and the capacity 
of honour and employment? 

‘ As it has been found, that the proteftant religion, in general, 
has been molt favourable to the progrefs of civilization and the ex- 
tenfion of liberty, fo it has been alfo found, that thefe effe&s are 
moft perfect and confpicuous, where the fpirit and rules of proxeft- 
ant churches have besa moft tolerant and liberal. The ardour and 

erfeverance, with which William profecuted a relaxation of the 
tefts, and the bill of comprehenfion, fo far from deierving to be 
branded with the cenfure of narrownefs and bigotry, are illuftrious 
evidences of that wiffom and liberality which reflect the higheft 
honour upon the human charadter.’ 

The deep interference of William in the political tranfaCtions 
of the continent, which has often been a fubject of cenfure, 
Dr. &. maintains to have been neither repugnant to the inclina- 
tions, nor inconfiftent with the true interefts, of his fubje€ts at 
that period. His merit in forming the grand alliance is thus 
{tated : 

‘ The prince of Orange, infpired with an early indignation at 
the ambitious views of Lewis, devoted all his ta’ents and application 
to thwart them, and to prevent the mileries which were impeod- 
ing, not only over his native country, but over ali Europe. No of- 
fers of perfonal aggrandifement made by Lewis could fhake the firm 
purpofe of his mind, to onpofe the ambition and humble the pride 
of that monarch. If this refolution was an evidence of his cou- 
rage and patriotifm, fo the meafures by which he endeavoured to 
carry it into effect, afforded a ftriking example of his fagacity, in 
comprehending the political interefts of Europe, and penetratiog 
into the characters of individuals. He opened the eyes of furround- 
ing princes to a true fen(e of their intereit: he imprefied them with 
a lively apprenenfion of remote dangers; he feparated, from the 
alliance of France, the powers who had been attached to her by 
ancient and hereditary connexions: he reconciled flates hoftile to 

each other: lie afcended at lait, by his talents and perfeverance, to 
the uncontrolled and abfoiute direQion of the political fyftem of the 
continent. His fuccefs in accomplifhing the revolution in Eng- 
land, however glorious to himfelf, and important to the Engtith 
nation, itill yielded to the fame, the dignity, the extenfive ufe- 
fulneis which he acquired, by aflociating, inciting, and direting 
that powerful confederacy, which curbed the ambition of Lewis, 
and maintained the independence of Europe. The former of thefe 
events, indeed, differs from the latter, as a part from the whole. 
The deiiverance of England, intereiling as it was in itfelf, be- 
came fill more extenfively beneficial, ana more illuiirioufly merito- 
C 3 rious, 
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rious, as it augmented the ftrength of the grand alliance, and ef- 
fentialiy contributed to its fuccefs.’ 


A difcovery, it is well known, has been lately opened to the 
public, in a volume of ftate papers publifhed by Mr. Macpher- 
fon *, of an early and uninterrupted correfpondence between 
the exiled prince and many perfons of the firft rank and influ- 
ence in England; perfons who were employed in the court of 
William, as well as thofe who were in oppofition to it. Dr. S. 
admits that there is not the leaft fhadow of reafon for fufpect- 
ing the authenticity of the letters between James and his cor- 
refpondents, publifhed by Mr. Macpherfon; and he acknow- 
Jeges that many of thefe letters place beyond poflibility of 
doubt the duplicity, the felfifhnefs, and the treachery, of fome 
of thofe perfons, who are held forth by contemporaries, as hav- 
ing the ftrongeft claim to the praife and gratitude of their 
country :—but he fuggefts the following judicious remarks, to 
fhew the neceflity of caution in drawing conclufions with re- 
{pect to the guilt of individuals engaged in this correfpondence: 


* Although there can be no reafon to fcruple about admitting 
thefe, agreecbly to the affertion of the pudlifher, to be fair copies 
of the original Jetiers and papers, the titles of which they bear, yet 
very different opinions may be entertained of the meafure and force 
of evidence they convey, either with refpect to the ftate of politi- 
cal events, or the characters of perfons concerned in them. If cir- 
cumitances, recently brought to light, have, in any one initance, 
conitrained us to renounce an opinion, to which we formerly ad- 
hered with fondnefs and obftinacy, this may be a reafon for our be- 
ing more diflident with refpect to other opinions, to which we are 
equally partia] ; but it cannot be a fufficient reafon for utterly re- 
figning them, till we have fcrupuloufly examined every argument, 
which tends either to fupport or confute their authority. Few per- 
fons, however, are fo guarded, as to reftritt the influence of analo- 
gical reafoning within its proper limits, and to make a diftin¢tion 
in judging of cafes, where the fame external appearances prefent 
themfelves to the eye, though the intrinfic circumftances would 
often be found, upon patient invefltigation, to be totally and ef- 
fentially different. A perfon, who has had the misfortune to de- 
tect the difhonefty of a fervant in whcefe fidelity he abfolutely con- 
fided, is too ready to harbour fulpicions and mifconftrue appear- 
ances, to the interruption of his own tranquillity and the injury of 
others, who have been invariably faithful and difinterefted in the 
difcharge of the trults committed to them. ‘The palpable and in- 
controvertible treachery of a few individuals, who had been long 
dignified with the name of patriots, too readily difpofes the mind 
to acquiefce, without waiting for proof, in the groundlefs calum- 
nies, which have been levelled egainit immaculate characters. In 
order to form an impartial judgment of the ftate of politics, and of 





* See Rev. vol. lil. liii, and liv. 
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the condut of individuals and parties, we ought to weigh, with 
fcrupulous exactnefs, every particle of evidence adduced upon either 
fide of controverted quetlions, and carefully to difcriminate between 
thofe circumftances, which eftablith a fimple, politive, and direct 
proof; and that fpecies of evidence, which arifes from the opinion, 
prejudices, and fanguine views, of perfons deeply intereited in the 
{cenes which they defcribe, and who muft have been convicted by 
their own minds of that guilt, in which they are fo anxious to aflo- 
ciate others. A great diflin@ion ought therefore to be made be- 
tween thofe a€tyal!y found in correfpondence with the court of Saint 
Germains, and thofe, who are only mentioned by agents as favour- 
able to that intereft, and approving of plans communicated to 
them for promoting it. There may be various reafons for fufpec&t- 
ing the fincerity of perfons of the laft defcription, in the fentiments 
and attachments they profeffed, while there can be little or no rea- 
fon for entertaining any doubt, with refpect to the guilt of perfons 
of the firft clafs, who were perfonally engaged in correfpondence 
with James, and fpontaneoully tendered their fervices, The agents 
of James, defirous to fet off their own merits to the beft advantage, 
and to obtain his approbation, were under a {trong temptation to 
Gefcribe their fuccefs in the moft flattering ftrains. A fincere zeal 
for the intereft of their mafter would naturally render them lefs 
{crupulous in adhering to truth, while they tranfmitted to him 
fuch accounts of his affairs as were calculated to encourage his 
heart, naturally prone to defpondency, and to allure the aid of the 
French king, effential to the fuccefs of any plan for raifing their 
deprefied fortune*. Had Lewis believed that the number of 
James’s adherents was fo confiderable, and their zeal as ardent, as 
reprefented by his agents, it is difficult to conceive, notwithftand- 
ing the defeat of his fleet at La Hogue, why he fhould have fo long 
elayed, and, after al!, with fo little earneftnefs attempted a fe- 
cond invafion of England. How could he have turned his arms to 
better account, than by reftoring James to the throne of his fathers, 
and transferring the refources of England, from the difpofal of an 
irreconcilable and powerful enemy, into the hands of his firmeft 
friends? Would not fuch a meafure, more efiectually than all his 
viclories upon the continent, have overturned that confederacy, of 
which William was the life and fpirit; and who, more than all the 
other members of it, controlled and thwarted his ambitious plans? 
Some of the perfons in England, who were affectionately attached 
to the intereft of James, but who exercifed greater caution and de- 
liberation in conduéting their inquiries about the temper and in- 
clinations of the people, or who had better opportunity of informa- 
tion, are far from holding out fuch alluring views of fuccefs, or 
maintaining fuch confidence in the power and multitude of his 
friends, as are conveyed by the general ftrain of the memorials and 
letters tranfmitted to him by his agents +. 





** Mr. Nofeworth’s Report 1694. Charneck’s Report 1695. Ibid.” 
* + An anonymous Letter from a Perfon in England to his Friend 
at Paris, 17th Avguit, 1694. Mr. MacAdam’s Letters, ibid.’ 
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‘ There are alfo obvious and plaufible reafons for calling im 
queftion the true intention of many of thofe, who are enrolled 
among the partilans of James, and even reprefented as taking a 
more active part in his caufe, by admiiting his agents into their 
company, and occafionally conf: ulting with them upon the ftate of 
his affairs. Perfons of a timid di font ion, or anxioufly attentive to 
their private intereft, whatever their affections and withes might be, 
would be extremely fearful of incurring his refentment, left he 
fhould again fill the throne of England; and they would be equally 
cautious of excluding themtelves from future preferment, either by 
openly difapproving of, or revealing, any fchemes imparted to 
them by his friends, in full confidence of their being faithfully at- 
tached both to his perfon and the intereft of his family. It ought 
alfo to be obferved, that the cennection of blood and alliance 
would naturally have a confiderable influence in directing the foli- 
Citations, and raifing the hopes, of the family at Saint Germains. 
The earl of Marlborough was uncle to the duke of Berwick, and 
married to the filter of lady ‘I'vrconnel. Lord Middleton, one 
of James’s fecretaries, was uncle-in law to the earl of Shrewfbury. 
The intimate connection of thefe, and others in adminiflration, 
with perfons who adhered to James in his exiled ftate, wou!d expofe 
them to the more frequent accefs and importunity of his agents, 
whiie, from the motives already recited, we may believe they would 
be unwilling, if they could avoid it, to fall into cefperate terms 
with that intereft, which might, in the courfe of chances, prevail. 
From alf thefe confiderations it w2s natura lly to be expe&ed, that 
individuals, who were addrefizd by the agents of James, would 
often be reprefented as confenting to, or participating of, meaiares, 
to which they were by no means ‘friendly in their hearts *, 

‘ While 





‘ * Nothing can place in a ftronger light the infincerity, or the 
want of power, of James’s adherents, than the inconfiftency of 
their condu€t with their own profefiions, and with the inflructions 
which they received from him. Take, for an example, the fifth 
feflion of the fecond parliament, which met 7th November 1693. 
Duriog the whole of this feffion, the common ( were objequious to 
the inclinations of the court, and moit liberal in granting fupplies ; 
while the inftruQiors, fent by James to his friends at this very pe- 

riod, fuppofe their intereft to have been confiderable, and require 
them to exert themfelves in oppofition to the court, particularly by 
obftructing the fupplies. ** ‘Try all the ways you can to hinder the 
tince of Orange from getting money, efpecially the general ex- 
cife ; and, if ic be not poffible to hinder htm from getting money, 
endeavour to retard it, that it may make all his preparations for 
the next campaign as late as may be.” Infirufions to the Church 
of England, 16th Oober, 1°93. 

«© Endeavour by al! means to embroil the affairs of the prince of 
Orange, and that his mojelty’s fiiends join heartily together to 
crofs his inclination and intereit in all things, and that they be 
ready to join with any party waich fhall appear againit him, &c. 

&c. 
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« While the agents of James in England embraced every oppor 
tunity to avail themfelves of the difappointments and paffions of 
private perfons and parties, it is no wonder, if, in an unguarded 
moment, and under the impreffion of refentment, their addrefles 
were fometimes entertained with fuch apparent approbation, as en- 
couraged them to add, to the lift of their friends, the names of in- 
dividuals, who probably foon repented of any rafh refoiution they 
might have formed, and would not have ftood to it if they had been 
actually put to the trial. For feveral years after the Revolution, a 
change of government in England was an event at leaft as likely to 
happen, as a change of miniftry is now, in our prefent ftate of po- 
litical tranquillity. No wonder then, if perfons, who were not 
fufceptible of ftrong attachments, fhould be difpofed to do every 


_ thing for fecuring their own future fafety and intereft, whatever the 


event might be. It may be farther obferved, that men of very good 
intentions with refpect to the public, who were ftrangers to that fe- 
cret information, which was the ground of public meafures, might 
often be at a lofs where to fix their wifhes, or what condué they 
ought to purfue, as moft effectual to promote the welfare of their 
country. The critical ftate of government fometimes obliged the 
king to take meafures apparently contradictory to that patriotic 
fy{tem which he profeffed to eftablith. Such perfons might perhaps 
think it probable, that, by a new revolution, more liberal con- 
ceflions might be obtained from the crown in favour of the people, 
and the conftitution farther improved. But what we are principally 
to attend to, with refpect to thofe who did not act from the pure 
influence of principle, is, that their compliance with the engage- 
ments, into which they entered with James or his agents, was evi- 
dently to be guided by the ftream of accidents, and the views they 
entertained of his future fuccr{s. If an opportunity occurred of ac. 
quiring emolument and honour under the prefent government, they 
would not negleétit. ‘This was certainly the fafe fide. Should 
government change, they might plead neceffity, perhaps even con- 
fcience, for having been faithful to the truft repofed in them. Un- 
der thefe impreffions, the earl of Marlborough, Ruffel, and others, 
advanced their own fortune and reputation, and the glory and pro- 
{perity of England; and contributed, without intending it, to the 
exclufion of the prince and family, whom they withed to replace on 
the throne. 

* Coincident circumftances produce different degrees of belief, 
with refpect to the guilt of the perfons accufed of having carried on 
fecret correfpondence with James, while they maintained the pro- 
feffion of allegiance to Wiilizm, and even held offices of truft under 
him. The condu& of Marlborough, who had formerly deferted 
James, after having been loaded with favours, would naturally 
have prepared the mind for giving more eafy credit to his treachery 
to William ; though the evidence of it had not been fo accumulated 
and powerful as to overcome the moft inveterate {cepticiim. Ade 





&c.”’ Macpherfon’s State Papers, 1693. ‘To the fame purpofe, a 
paper entitled, Inftructioas to the Earl of Danby, Lord Godolphin, 


and Churchill. 
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mitting that Marlborough renewed his correfpondence with James, 
with the fincere purpofe of ferving him, we will not either be fur- 

rifed or incredulous, when we read, in the Colleétion of Srate 
Papers fo often referred to, a letter from the princefs Anne to her 
father, exprefling the deepeft concern for having deferted him; and, 
with the moft anxious folicitude, imploring forgivenefs and recon- 
ciliation*. The afcendency of Marlborough over the mind of that 
princefs, the rupture which happened about that time between the 
royal fifters,and the indecent animofities which attended it, are ftrong 
corroborative evidences of the truth of the fact, though the autho- 
rity, upon which it is delivered to us, had not been fufficient to ex~- 
clude every poffibility of doubt. 

‘ There are alfo many circumftances, which, if fairly and mi- 
nutely attended to, render it extremely doubtful, whether other 
perfons, who are named in the lift of correfpondents of James, and 
who converfed with his agents in England, were fincerely and ftea- 
dily attached to his intereft. James himfelf, after receiving the 
moft flattering accounts concerning the affection and power of his 
friends, expreffes diftruftful apprehenfions, left their profeflions of 
friendfhip fhould be employed for the infidious purpofe of detecting 
and fruftrating his defigns. He appears to have been fufpicious of 
the fincerity of Ruffel, notwithftanding the repeated and warm de- 
clarations of attachment, which that commander made to his 
agentst. Colonel Sackville, the moft faithful and affiduous of 
them, in a letter to the earl of Melfort, expreffes himfelf in the 
following words: ‘* 1 am not deceived in the judgment | formed of 
Ruffel; for that man has not aéted fincerely, and I fear he will ne- 
ver act otherwife t.””> Lord Marlborough complains to James, that 
Ruffel had concealed from him the moft important intelligence, 
namely, the deftination of the Englifh fleet to burn Breft, and the 
time of its failing ||. 

« It may be farther obferved, that there are very fpecious reafons 
for fufpecting, that fome of thofe perfons, who at firft embraced the 
opportunity of correfponding with James and affifting his counfels, 
might continue that correfpondence, after their intentions were 
changed, perhaps for the very puarpofe of being ufeful to Wil- 
Jiam q. The ear] of Shrewfbury and lord Godolphin were both de- 
tected in their correfpondence with James; and, if William had 
been of a difpofition refentful or fanguinary, might have been con- 
figned to the laft difgrace and punifhment human laws can inflict. 
With unparalleled generofity, he not only pardoned, but employed 
them: he not only employed, but trulted them **. Suppofe that 
thefe perfons, monuments of his mercy, had been dead to every 
feeling of gratitude and generofity, was it pofliole, if they had 
been endowed with the {malleft portion of prudence, that they 

‘* Life of James, 1692. + Ibid. t Letter to Melfort, 3d 
May 1694. Macpherfon’s State Papers. || Churchill’s Letter to 
King James, May 1694; ibid. q Floyd’s Accounts carried to 
Verfailles, iff May, paragraph 7th; compared with Churchill’s 
Letters, 6th May 1694. ** Dalrymple’s Memoirs, vo!. i. p. 499.” 
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could ever have ventured to tread again in the dark path of trea- 
chery? The eyes of William, they muft have been aware, would 
ever after be fixed upon them with fufpicious circum fpection. He 
was vigilant, inquifitive, penetrating. At no period was the re- 
ftoration of James an event fo probable and near, as to induce them 
to incur any eminent hazard from the expectation of its taking 
lace. Nay, fo entirely was Shrewfbury reitored to the confidence 
of William, that he was always confulted by him in the feafon of 
erplexity and diftrefs, when affection principally directs the choice 
of counfellors. If Shrewfbury and Godolphin are recorded among 
the friends of James after the event mentioned, it is natural to 
conclude, that James and his court were deceived by their pro- 
fefions made to him at an early period; or, if they again entered 
into correfpondence with him, the fame reafons will incline us to 
believe, that they muft have done fo with the connivance of Wil- 
liam, and with the purpofe of rendering it fubfervient to his intea- 
tions and defigns.’ 
In thefe remarks, we are at a lofs to determine whether the 
writer’s penetration or candour be moft to be admired. His 
apology certainly contains much fubftantial ground of exculpa- 


tion, or at leaft of extenuation. 

A charge againft king William, deeply affeéting his vera- 
city and honour, which was obliquely infinuated after the con- 
clufion of the peace of Ryfwick, but obtained little credit at 
that period, has been revived by Mr. Macpherfon, and has 
been pofitively afferted with high pretenfions to proof; namely, 
that, by a fecret article of the treaty with Lewis, he confented 
that the fon of James fhould fucceed to the crown of England 
after his own demife. ‘The grounds of this charge here un- 
dergo a minute and mafterly examination ; and the conclus 
fion appears to us a fatisfactory juftification of king William: 
but the difcuffion is too long for quotation. At the clofe of 
the work, a comparative view is taken of the character and 
conduct of the Whigs and Tories during this reign ; of their re- 
{pective {trength in the nation ; of their influence at court; and 
of the inconfiftencies which appeared in the conduct of each, 
Many juft obfervations are made on this fubje&: but for thefe, 
alfo, we muft refer the reader to the work, We have only 
room to extract the following fketch of the character of king 
William : 

‘ The dawn of his life was lowering and clouded, and little pro- 
mifed that luftre which brightened the meridian day. He was born 
in the feventh month, a few days after the death of his father, 
whofe authority had been declining under the oppofition of the 
Louveftein faction. The fon, while in his cradle, was {tripped of 
all hts hereditary dignities and offices by a general affembly of the 
States. His conftitution was weak, his fortune narrow and embar- 


raffled, his education cramped and neglected, The native vigour of 
his 
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of his genius, called forth by the diftreffes of his country, confuted 
thefe inaufpicious prefages of fortune, and rendered his future life 


an uninterrupted career of patriotiim and glory. 

‘ The ambition of Lewis the fourteenth, iotrading into the 
frontiers of Holiand, firft cpened to the voung prince a tneatre for 
the difplay of thofe aflonithing endowments, which proved him to 
be worthy of the honours, as well as the name, of his renowned 
anceftors. Ee was appointed admiral, captain general, and at lai 
geftored to the office of ftadthoider. 

‘ The magnanimity, the exertion, and the perfeverance, by 
which the prince of Orange defeated the intrigues and the armies 
of Lewis, not only protected the liberties and engaged the confi- 
dence of his country, but recommended him to the iurrounding 
powers of Evrope, trembling for their independency, as the fittelt 
perfon to form and condvét a fcheme of confederate refiflance to the 
ufurpations of France. While the grandeur of the defign flatiered 
his ambition, its connexion with the libertzes of the States intereft- 
ed his patriotic zeal. 

‘ In the fequel of his hiflory, it is difficu': to fay which we 
ought moit to admire, the variety and excellence of his talents, or 
the fuccefs with which they were crowned. by a comprehenfive 
difcernment of the political intereits cf Europe; by penetration 
into the characters of individuals; by addrefs in negotiation, he 
cemented itates and princes, whofe interefts and prejudices feemed 
moft oppofite and irreconcilable. By the firmne(fs of his refolu- 
tion; by fortitode under the moft difaftrous events ; by fertility of 
expedients, he at lait furmounted every difficulty ; chaftifed the 
ambition of Lewis; exhaufted the ftrength of France; and wrought 
the deliverance of Holland, England, Spain, and the Empire. 

‘ As the moft illuitrious fame is annexed to exploiis in the caufe 
of liberty, fo, without a nearer infight into charaéter, we are at a 
lofs to decide, in particular infances, whether they refult from the 
fordid motives of fe!f-intereft and ambition, or the more exalted 
ones of virtue and public fpirit. That the love of liberty was pre- 
dominant in the character of William; that his ambition was un- 
der the direQion of principle, and fubfervient to the cavfe of juf- 
tice and the rights cf mankind ; is attefied by the uniform tenour 
of his adtions. Private emolument was with him no confide:ation, 
when the intereft of his country was at flake. The alluring bait of 
royalty he repelled with difdain, when propofed to him, upon 
terms ruinous to the frcedom of his country. His acceffion to the 
throne of England will appear no argument again®t this conclufion, 
with thofe wao conficer, not only how important it was to her de- 
liverance, but that it was an efential link in the chain of meatures, 
which. was to connect and eftablifh the liberties of Europe. If 
William had not afcended the throne of England, the grand alli. 
ance could never have been completed, and rendered efficient to 
overpower the armies of France, aided by James, matter of the li- 
berties of his fubjects. 

« That liberzlity of defign, which dignified his negociations and 


extended iis influence upon the continent, was no lefs contpicu- 
ous 
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ous in the fcheme of his domeftic policy and government. By an 


impartial difpenfaiton of favours to all parues in Holland and Eng- 


Jand, he moderated their violence, aod employed their united 


' ftrength in the defence of public liberty, No fa:tery, nor zeal for 


his perfonal aggrandifement, ever feduced him to gtve {cope to the 
refentment or wiurpation of any party, it was the defire of his 
heart to accomplifh the moft extenfive plan of religious toleration 5 
and, though he found himfelf thwarted by the prejudices of the 
people, yet he never relingvifhed his liberal purpofes from the 
dread of obloqay or mifreprefentation. His opinicn, in quettions 
of the preatett political moment, he maintained with a firmnels, ra- 
ther honourable to his character, than f:vourable to his intereits, 

‘ That his re{pect for religion was no: feigned and political, but 
fincere and conitant, appeared, not only from his regular and dee 
cent attendance vpon the duties of iecial worfhip, but from the 
time and attention he allotted to private devotion. It was remark- 
ed, that he never mentioned the truths of religion, but with feriouf- 
nefs and veneration; and that he exprefled, upon all occafions, 
indignation againit examples of profanenefs and iicentioufnels. He 
maintained great equanimity under all viciffitudes of fortune; be- 
ing neither immoderately elated with profperity, nor dejected with 
adverfity. Often fretted by the rudenefs of faSion, and the jea- 
loufy and difcontents of his fubjeéts, he ftill regulated his temper 
by the dictates of prudence, and refigned his private inclinations 
and intereits for the fake of public peace. ‘Though liable to fud- 
cen fallies of anger, yet he never harboured reientment in his 
breaft; and he even treated fome of thofe perfons, from whom he 
had received the higheft perfonal injuries, with mildnefs and gene- 
roity, To fum up his talents and his virtues: he poffefied great 
natural fagacity, a retentive memory, a quick and accurate dif- 
cernment of the characters of men. He was active, brave, perfe- 
vering; and, to thefe qualities more than to his fkill as a general, 
he was indebted for his military fuccefs. His knowledge 1n poli- 
tics was extenfive and profound ; his application to bufinefs ardent 
and indefatigable. An enuiiailic lover of liberty, he was ever true 
to his principles; faithful in the difcharge of every tru‘ committed 
to him ; and in the characters of the thatefnan and general, acquired 
the confidence and praife of his friends, and excited the admiration 
and dread of his enemies. 

* His talents and virtues belonged to the refpectable, rather than 
to the amiable clais; aod were formed to command elleem, more 
than to engage afieciion. 

* For literature and the fine arts he difcovered no tifte. He had 
acquired none of thofe graces which animate converfation, and em- 
beliih character. A filence and referve, bordering vpon fullen- 
nefs, adhered to him, in the more retired fcenes of !:fe, and feem- 
ed to indicate not only a diltafte for fociety, buc a diitruft of man- 
kind. He was greatly deficient in the common forms of attention. 
His favours lof much of their value, by the coldnefs of the manner 
with which he conferred them. He did not enoegh accommodate 
himfelf to the open temper of a people, who had fo freely devoted 
their allegiance to him. His warm and ficady attachment to a few 

friends 
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friends demonftrated that he was not deftitute of private friendfhip. 
He was occafionally furprifed into indulgences of mirth and hu- 
mour; which fhewed, that he was not infenfible to the relaxation 
of focial amufement. But the infirmities of his conftitution; the 
depreffion of his early fituation ; a fatal experience of deceitfulnefs 
and treachery, derived from his political intercourfe with man- 
kind, the ferioufnefs and weight of thofe objects, which continually 
prefied down his mind, controlled a propeniity, however ftrong, to 
confidence, affability, and pleafantry, and introduced habits of 
conftraint and gravity, which draw a veil over the attraclions of 
virtue ; and frequently coniribute, more than vicious affections, to 
render character unpopular. 

* It would, perhaps, be difficult to fele&t, from the various and 
wide range of biography, any two characters, which form a more 
perfec contraft, than that which opens, and that which clofes, the 
period of this hiftory. 

‘ In the charaéter of Charles the Second, we are firuck with a 
brilliancy of wit, and gracefulnefs of manners, deftitute of any one 
ingredient of principle or virtue ; with politenefs, affability, gaiety, 
good humour, every thing that captivates imagination, or gives 
delight for the moment. 

* In the character of William, we turn our eyes to fterling merit, 
naked and unadorned; to ftern integrity, incorruptible patriotifm, 
undaunted magnanimity, unfhaken fidelity; but no {plendid drefs 
or gaudy trapping, to arreft the attention of the fuperficial obferver. 
A deliberate effort of the underitanding is neceflary to perceive and 
eftimate its deferts. 

* Charles, with all his vices, was beloved while he lived, and 
lamented when he died. 

* William, with all his virtues, refpeéted abroad, refpecied by 
pofterity, never obtained, from his fubjects and contemporaries at 
home, the tribute of affeflion and praife, adequate to the merit of 
his virtues, and the importance of his fervices.’ 


We mutt not take our leave of this publication without de- 
claring ourfelves, in the moit explicit terms, highly fatisfied 
with it, as a clear, judicious, ana impartial, view of the poli- 
tical ftate of this country during the peziod on which it treats; 
written in a manner that at once difcovers an extenfive and 
accurate acquaintance with facts, and enlarged and liberal 
fentiments on the great fubjects of civil policy. E. 





Art. 1V. 4 Review of Dr. Price’s Writings, on the Subje& of the 
Finances of this Kingdom; to which are added, ‘The Three Plans 
communicated by him to Mr. Pitt in the Year 1786, for redeem- 
ing the National Debt: And alfo, An Enquiry into the real Scate 
of the Public Income and Expenditure, from the Eftablifhment 
of the Confolidated Fund to the Year1791. By William Mor- 
gan, F.R.S. 8vo. pp.72. 2s. Cadell. 1792. 


Ba public will perceive, from this work, how much the 


Britifh Government has been indebted to 2 man, whofe 
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name many who call themfelves its friends affect to defpife. It 
contains three different plans, which he formed for redeemin 

the national debt, with explanations and remarks. T hele 
plans were laid before Mr. Pitt, and the fubject was freely dif- 
cufled, both by letter and converfation, between the Minifter 
and Dr. Price. The third, and the weakeft, of thefe plans, 
was at length preferred, and has, in confequence, been efta- 


blifhed by the legiflature. 

Of the caufe of this preference, Mr. Morgan gives the fol- 
lowing account: 

‘ The chief and indeed the only obje&tion which Mr, Pitt feemed 
to entertain againft the two firft plans, was the gradual increafe 
which they required by new taxes in the courie of five years of the 
million furplus to a million anda half, This was more than he then 
chofe to undertake. An addition however of 800,000]. has been 
fince made to the taxes, and had this been done in the year 1786 
with a view to the execution of the fcheme, the nation might by 
this time have been encouraged by feeing a real and confiderable 
diminution of its debts, and a proof would have been given that it 
was at lealt pofible completely to deliver the kingdom from the 
dangers with which they threatened it. But Mr. Pitt did not think 
it expedient to diltinguifh his adminiftration by meafures fo ftrong 
and effectual. He adopted the weakeft plan, which he has render- 
ed ftill weaker by checking its operations at the moment when it 
will be making the quickeft progrefs towards the difcharge of the 
public debs.’ 

Mr. M. adds the following remarks on the plan now 
adopted : 


‘ From the infpelion of this plan it appears that, with the aid 
of the temporary annuities, the appropriated million will in 26 
years increafe to four millions per ann. and redeem above 56 mil- 
lions of ftock, and that in forty years it wil] increafe to more than 
fix millions per ann. and redeem 126 millions of ftock.—But it is di- 
rected by a clau‘e in the act of parliament which has eftablifhed this 
plaa, that the accumulation of the fund fhal! be limited to four 
millions a year, and confequently that the operation of compound 
intereit fhall be changed into that of fimple intereft juft at the time 
when it would have redeemed a greater portion of the debt ia the 
next 14 years than it had done in the 26 preceding years. 

‘ By another claufe in this act, it is‘alfo direfled, that whenever, 
in a time of war, or other particular emergency, the uation is put 
to extraordinary expences, the produce of the Sinking Fund fhall 
be taken as far as that will go towards bearing thofe expences, pro- 
vided a new tax is laid that fhall produce an annual fum equal to 
the intereft of thet part of the public debt which would have been 
redeemed had that fum not been taken from the fund. By this 
claufe a fill greater injury will be done to the plan than by the 
former. For in times of war and extraordinary expence the great 
dificulty in finding money confifts in finding taxes for paying the 

intereit, 
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intereft, and the event will probably be, that. the produce of the 
fund being ready for feizure will be taken from it, and the new tax 
be either not brought in without delay as ic ought, or prove un- 
equal to the interett of the fum which has been alienated. 

« It may not be improper to obferve that the prefent plan fupe 

ofes the four per eents. 10 be bought at par from the end of the 
third to the beginning of the 16:h year, or that the money appro. 

riated for redemption is improved during that term at 4 per ceat. ; 
and that the five per cents. are bought at par for the next 8 years, 
‘he price of Stock in the 4th and sth years admitted of the four 
per cents. being bougit confiierably under far. But the purchafes 
have been uniformly mace ia the three per cents. with the view pro- 
bably of quickening the time in which the frve per cents. fhall be- 
come redeemable. Conieguently the plan has hitherto effected lefs 
than is ftated in the Table, and were the purchafes to be continued 
in the ¢hree per cents, at the price at which they now bear (or 96), 
the appropriated million and its prefent increafe would not in the 
courfe of the next 20 years cilcharge as much debt as Is there ftated 
by four millions and a half. The addition therefore which the 
Minitter propofes to mike to the million {urplus ought by no means 
to be confidered as fo much addition to the fum originally propofed. 
It is neceffary to increafe the million to 1,165,cool. even to make 
up the deficiency which is produced by improving money at 3 {fer 
cent, infiead of improving it, as the plan fuppofes, at four and five 
per cent., and were the million to be increafed to 1,200,000]. the 
amount of the principal Ut{charged in the courfe of the next twenty 
years, would rot cxceed what is ftated in the table by as much as 
one million, Admitting, therefore, that by the reduction of the 
four per cents. or by a real furplus in the revenve, the fum of 
200,000]. may be fairly added to the million already appropriated 
for the difcharge of the national cebt, I fee no great matter for trie 
umph in fuch an addition. Ics operations are altoge:her incon- 
fiderabie, and the whole plan its fluii weak and ineffectual. Com- 

ared, however, with what Mr. Pitt at firft intended to have efta- 
dlifhed, it deferves refpect, and though enfeebled and mutilated by 
his alterations, it has done fo muca good, that we have only to re- 
gret that the other more powerful aed efficient plaa which had been 
jo ftrongly recommended by Dr. i’rice, was not adopted.’ 

Mr. M, does not fcruple to give it as his opinion that fuch 
fervices, as Dr. Price rendered to the ftate, ought to have been 
publicly acknowleged ; and he complains (furely not without 
reafon,) that the Doctor was treated with worfe than cold 
filence, at the very time when Government was profiting by his 
advice, and carrying his plan into execution. 

Mr. M. has alfo drawn up a comparative view of the public 
income and expenditure, from the eftablifhment of the plan for 
redeeming the national debt, to the year 1791. With regard 
to the years 1788 and 1789, (the jaf year ot Dr. Price’s iife,) 


the Doctor made the following ftatement and remarks: 


‘ Produce 
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on the Subje& of the Finances of this Kingdon. 3r 
¢ Produce of the Sinking or Confolidated Fund, according to the 
State of the Revenue for two Yers befoxe April s, 1789. 
Income from the old taxes (iand and malt 


excepted) being the average of two ycars yo 
to Aprils, 1789, - - 12,9972728 


New taxes impofed in 1789, ofier de- 
ducting 56,0001. for the fhop-tax re- 





pealed : - : - 56,000 
et 
Whole income, exclufive of land and ma!t-tax a 13,053,728 
Deduét the appropriated revenue, coniiiling 
of Civi! Lift - - 900,000 


} ten »} 
Annval charge of the public debts, 
dl ‘ . ~ 
including the Short Annuity of 1789, 





and the Tontine st - 9:335,769 
Intereft of Exchequer bills on the credit 

of the land and matt taxe $ - 103,000 
Charges on Aggregaie } ‘und : 64,600 
; 4 > 
Appropristed ¢ duties - ° 65,638 
Tntereft of 5,500,000 Pxchequer bills, 155,009 

— 10,624,907 

Remain s far the Si nkin no Fan 2 2,428, R25 


€ To this fum muf be added the cafaal receipts from arrears of 

land taxes, impreft monies, &c. which are very different ia dif. 

ferent years, but cannot, one year with another, be reckoned ae 
more than will make the annual income cf the Confolidated Fund 

25550,000.” 

* Statement of the Sum applicable to ‘the Expences of the Peace 
Eitabliihmenc according to the State of the Revenue for two 
Years before Apri! 5, 1729. 

Annual produce, as jult itaccd, of all the perpetual ff. 
taxes, - - ~ - 13,053,723 

Lane and melt tax es, after deducting 90,0001. for the 
militia, and fu ppoung their nett pro’ luce 2,600,000l. 
per ann,; but ihe averag e for three years to January 


1789 has been only 2553 39330, - - 2,510,000 
Whole receipt, 15,563,728 

Dedu& the appropriated revenue (10,624,9071.) 
and million iurplus, - - 11,624,907 


—— eee, ee 


Remains the fum applic cable tothe Peace Eftabiihh- 
ment - - : - 2,938,525 





‘ The expences.of the Peace Eftablithment.in the laft three years 
have exceeded this fum more than a million and a half annually, 
seckoning the yearly increafe of the navy dcbt at 300,c001.; and, 

therefore. 
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therefore, had it not been for a loan, for navy debt contraéted, and 
extraordinary receipts from lotteries, India Company, army favings, 
impreft monies, &c. there muft have been a deficiency to this 
amount in the public receipts. And it appears, therefore, that in 
order to equalize the ordinary receipts and expenditure, it is necef- 
fary either to increafe the former or reduce the latter a million and 


42 


a half per ann. The extraordinary receipts juft mentioned have oc- 

cafioned a nominal furplus. ‘That there has not been a rea/ furplus 

will appear from the following account: 

* Comparifon of the Debts redeemed with the Debts contra&ed from 
the Commencement of the Year 1786 (when the Sinking Fund 
was eftablifhed) to the Year 1789. 





Borrowed in 1786, by Exchequer bills then firft ifflued, ff. 
but voted in the preceding year, ° “ 1,000,000 
Anticipation of the Lady-dsy quarter of the Sinking 
Fund in 1786*, - - - 628,982 
Increafe of navy debt from December 31, 1786, when 
it was 1,608,208, to December 31, 1781, when it 
was 2,216,651, - - - 608,443 
Malt and Exchequer bills outftanding more in July 1729 
than in July 1786, - - 204,000 
Borrowed on a ‘Tontine in 1789, - - 3,000,000 
Borrowed on 14,0001]. Short Annuity in 1789, - 192,000 
Total borrowed 3,633,225 
Dedu& expenditure in redemption for three years 
from Midfummer 1786 to Midfummer 1789, 3,000,c00 
Remains £. 633,225 





Thus it appears that, though there have been extraordinary receipts 
amounting to more than three millions in thefe three years, yet above 
half a million more has been borrowed than has been fpent in pay- 
ing off.’ 

Next follows the fubftance of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed in 1791 to examine the Public Accounts for 
the laft five years. As this ftatement is clear and concife, and 
as the fubject is of great national importance, we fhall copy it: 


* Comparifon of the Public Income with the Expenditure, during 





| 
: 


the five Years next preceding the 1ft of January 1791, according } 


to the Report of the Select Committee. 





¢ * This was borrowing from the Sinking Fund in the fame 
manner as it would be in 1789, after applying the Midfummer 
quarter to the current expences of the year, to take it for the fupplies 
of the fame year at as much as it would produce in the four fubfe- 
quent quariers to Midfummer 1790.’ 


‘In 
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INCOME. 
Permanent taxes in- 
cluding ftamps, ex- 
cife, cuftoms, and 
incidents 
Average of the land 
and malt tax for the 
Jaft five years, after 
deduéting the an- 
nual average of the 
militia . 


on the Subje&? of the Finances of this Kingdom. 


€In the Year 1786. 


ro 


11,867,055 


254.75 ,000 





Whole income 
Deficiency 


14,342,055 
2,321,661 





£. 16,663,716 
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EXPENDITURE. f. 
Civil lift - - 898,009 
[ntereft of the public 
debts - 9,010,404 
on Exchequer 
bills - 246,906 
Aggregate fund - 67,633 
Appropriated duties 75,626 
For the difcharge of 
the debt - 1,000,000 
Navy - 2,387,526 
Army -_ 1,825,378 
Ordnance 427,567 
Mifcellane- 
ous fer- 
vices 724,076 
Peaceeftablifhment 5,365,147 
Whole expenditure £.16,663,716 








‘In the Year 1787. 











898,000 
9,277,210 


257484 


$2,814 
35955! 


1,000,000 





INCOME. Le EXPENDITURE. 
Permanent taxes 12,923,134/Civil lift - - 
Average of land and Intereft of the public 
malt tax after de- debts - - 
ducting the ex- on Exchequer 
pence of the mili- bills - - 
tia - 2,475,000| Aggregate fund - 
Appropriated duties 
Whole income 15,398,134|For the difcharge of 
Deficiency 1,112,169] the debt - 
Navy - 2,414,607 
Army - 1,908,051 
Ordnance 393,676 
Mifcellane- 
ous fer- 
vices 232,910 
Peace eftablifhment 4,949,254 
£.16,510,303| Whele expenditure £. 16,510,303 


Rev. Sepr. 1792. 
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‘In the Year 1788. 





Income. ff. ExpenDiTuRE. {. 
Permanent taxes 13,007,642 Civil lift - - 898,000 
Average of land and ‘Intereft of the public 
malt tax, after de- debts - - 9,276,559 
ducting the ex- on Exchequer 
pence of the milt- | bills - - 296,670 
tia - 2,475,000|Aggregate fund - 103,346 
——-—-—-—| Appropriated duties - 39,3879 
Whole income 15,482,642|For the difcharge of 
Deficiency 1,216,130) thedebt - - _¥,000,000 
Navy - 2,489,200 
Army -_ 1,940,738 
Ordnance 466,207 
Mifcellane- 
ous fer- 
vices 488,173 











Peace eftablifhment 5,034,318 





£. 16,698,772, Whole expenditure £.16,698,772 





CPARMEEES einem ere 





‘In the Year 1789. 


Income. 
Permant taxes’ - 
Average of land and 
malt tax, after de- 
du@ting the ex- 
pence of the mili- 
tia - - 


— 
131433,068 


2,475,000 
15,908,068 
1,122,136 


Whole income 


Deficiency 


£.17,030,204 











EXPENDITURE. ’ e 
Civil litt - . 893,000 
Intereft of the public 

debts - - 9,283,108 
on Exchequer 
bills - - 262,246 
Aggregate fund - 111,573 
Appropriated duties 46,536 
For the difcharge of 
thedebt - - 14,000,000 
Navy - 2,276,570 
Army - 1,874,758 
Ordnance 511,444 
Mifcellane- 
ous fer- 
vices 765,976 





Peace eftablifhment 5,428,748 





Whole penditure £.17,030,204 | 
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¢ In the YeaR 1790. 


















































Income. {£. ExrenDiITuReE. ff. 
> Permanent taxes, de- Civil Jit - - 898,000 
duéting the 53d Intereft of the public 
] week in this year 13,879,000; debts - ” 923392729 
Average of the land — on Exchequer 
and malt tax, after bills - = 225,318 | 
5 deducting the ex- Aggregate fund = 109,385 
) pence of the mili- Appropriated duties - 34,342 
tia - - 2,475,000) For the diicharge of 
fe) —————j| the debt - 1,000,000 
Whole income 16,354,000; Navy, ex- 
Deficiency 5§58,597| clufive of 
the arma- 
a ment 2,381,636 
Army - 1,852,850 
Ordnance 509,446 
Mifcellane- 
3 ous fer- 
— vices 561,891 
2B 
— Peace eftablifhment 5,305,823 
£.16,912,597| Whole expenditure £.16,912,597 
Deficiency of the revenue in 1786 o ° 2,321,068 
00 — weet 787 - - 1,112,169 a 
— - 1788 - - 1,216,130 
08 | . 1789 - . 1,122,136 
ve me © 38 558,597 
46 — 
73 Sum of all the deficiencies in five years £.6,330,693 
36 ‘ Thefe deficiencies, amounting on an average to more than a 
-_ million and a quarter per annum, appear from the report of the Se- 
lect Committee to have been partly fupplied by the following ex- 
traordinary receipts, and partly by new loans. 
Refpited duties paid by the Eaft India Com- © 
pany - - - §22,5C0 1 
Arrears of land and malt tax, granted prior to 
1736 : - - - 145,342 
141 Sums remaining in the Exchequer on the sth | 
sec of Jan. 1786 ~ - 1,172,119 , 
204 Imprett monies, and monies repaid - 820,165 | 
rt. Money repaid on account of an advance for | 
foreign fecret fervice - . 34,000 
™ Sale of Freach prizes “ . 3,009 | 


Dz | Army 
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if. 

Army favings and Chelfea penfioners - 1,091,147 

Profit on the annual louery - - 1,212,692 
Sum of all the extraordinary receipts 5,001,665 

Borrowed on a tontsne in 1789 - —_-—- 1,002,140 

Borrowed on £.14,c00 Short Annuity in 

1789 - - - 187,000 

Amount of the new loans 1,189,140 


Amount of the extraordinary receipts and new loans {£.6,191,105 


« Hence it is evident that though the extraordinary receipts in 
thefe five years have amounted to more than five millions, and have 
even been aflifted by loans of near 1,200,000!. they have not been 
fufficient to fupply a million furplus. But the money borrowed on 
the Tontine and Short Annuity by no means include the whole of 
the debt which has been incurred fince the firft eftablifhment of the 
Confolidated Fund.—'The following ftatement will fhew that a 
variety of other particulars ought to be added to the account. 


© Amount of the Debt incurred by the Public from the 5th of January 
ess 1786 to the 5th of January 1791. 


Borrowed in 1786 by Exchequer bills then firft ifued, f. 


but voted in the prececing year - - 1,000,000 
Anticipation of the Lady-day quarter of the Sinking 

Fund in 1786 - - . 628,982 
Increafe of navy debt on December 31, 1790, compared 

with the debt on December 31, 17385, » 5379950 


Arrears of one quarter’s dividend on the Temporary 
Annuities, in confequence of changing the times of 
payment in 17386 from Chriftmas and Midfummer to 
Lady-day and Michaelmas, by which means only three 


quarters were paid in that year - - 274,228 
Borrowed on a tontine in 1789 - 1,002,140 
Borrowed on 14,0c0 Short Annuity in 1789 - 187,000 





Total f. 3,630,300 





* In the courfe of five years the fum of five millions has been 
appropriated to the payment of the debt, which exceeds the above 
jum by 1,369,7co0!. But it fhould be remembered that the expence 
of the Spanith armament amounted to three millions; and, there- 
fore, the debt contracted from the year 1785 to the year 1791, not- 
withftanding the extraordinary receipt of five millions, exceeded 
the debt redeemed by more than a million and a half.—Io the laf 
year the revenue appears to have been more produttive than ia any 
of the preceding years.—Allowing it however even to have {up- 
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tied the million furplus* after paying the expence of the Rofliaa 
armament (which is not very probable) the money dorrowed will 
{till exceed the money paid, and no real progrefs will have been 
made in diminifhing the public debt.—I am aware that the expence 
of the Spanifh armament is reprefented as only a temporary debt 
that will be entirely difcharged in four years in confequence of the 
heavy taxes which have been impofed for that purpofe.—But ad- 
mitting this to be true, it does not make that expence to be lefs a 
debt at prefent, nor afford any reafon, while it continues unpaid, 
for excluding it from the foregoing account.’ 

Mr. Morgan, at the clofe of this interefting publication, has 


the following remarks: 

‘ I cannot conclude thefe obfervations without taking notice of a 
pamphlet lately publifhed under the fanction of the ‘lreafury, and 
entitied, ** A brief Examination into the Increafe of the Revenue, 
‘© Commerce, and Navigation of Great Britain.’ According to 
the different ftatcments in this work, it may be inferred that the 
progrefs which has been made in redeeming the national debt has 
been fo rapid, that above fix miilions of it have been already ex-. 
tinguifhed. If the Spanifh Armament, the Anticipation of the 
Sinking Fund, the Arrears due from the Eatt India Company, and 
every other article of expence and extraordinary receipt, excepting 
the Navy Debt and Tontine, be excluded: all this may pofibly be 
true: or in other words, if the whole money that is paid be con- 
fidered ss fo much faved, and the whole that is borrowed to affect 
this payment be not confidered as a debt, it may perhaps be allowed 
that the finances of the nation are in an improving itate, and that. 
the Minifter has difcovered a more expeditious method of difcharg-: 
ing the public debts than by the operations of compound intereit. 
But this is not the ordinary mode of balancing accounts, and 
however well it may be calculated to anfwer a particular purpofe, 
it muft appear to thofe who have no with to be deceived, fufficient- 
ly abfurd and prepofterous, without the affittance of argument to 
expofe it. ‘The obvious defign of this work is to imprefs the public ’ 
with an idea of their great obligations to the Miniftry for the 
wiidom of thofe meatures which have conducted the nation to its 
prefent ftate of profperity; and in order to enhance this obligation, 
the year 1783 is felected for tae contraft, when a war which had 
nearly deftroyed the refources and credit of the kingdom had juit . 
been terminated. I believe there are few inftances in which. 
Minifters of Scate have any claim to the gratitude of a country for 





_* * Ido not know that the appropriation of 400,000}. this year 
(in addition to the million) to the difcharge of the debt, is any proof 
that fuch a furplus has really arifen from the produce of the taxes. 
We have feen that in the five preceding years a million has been 
annuaily applied to the fame purpote, although the expenditure 
Conitantly exceeded the revenue by more than this fum. But it 
Is not my defign in this work to enter into the accounts of the 
prefent year. Thefe may poflibly come to be examined in fome 
future time.’ 
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promoting its trade and manufactures; but that, on the contrary, 
they often deferve its fevereft reprehenfion for checking their pro- 
grefs, and even ruining them altogether. If therefore the com- 
merce of this kingdom has increafed of late, it has been by the 
gradual operations of a peace of nine years, and the induftrious 
fpirit of the people, not by any encouragement it has received 
from the prefent Adminiftration. decir claims to gratitude are in- 
deed peculiarly improper, and they ought to blufh in affuming to 
themfelves the leaft merit on this occafion. For, by the impofition 

_of vexatious taxes *, by the extenfion of the excife +, and by three 
fucceflive armaments, ourcommerce has been materia!ly obftrudted ; 
and confequently the high degree of profperity to which it is faid 
to have now arrived, has been attained not only without the affifttance 
of Miniftry, but even by furmounting the impediments which the 
operations of government have oppofed to its progrefs.’ 


From the mafterly manner in which this pamphlet is 
drawn up, Mr. Morgan fhews himfelf to be well fkilled in 


political arithmetic. E * 





Art. V. Thoughts on Public Worfhip: Part the Firft. Contain- 
ing a full Review of Mr. Wakefield’s Objections to this Prac- 
tice; with fuitable Anfwers. By J. Bruckner. 8vo. pp. 66. 
1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 


rn. Wakefield has here, according to the common phrafe, 
met with his match. For reafoning, Mr. Bruck- 
ner returns him reafoning; for learning, learning ; and for 
raillery, fuch an abundant portion of raillery, that he may very 
properly be faid to have given him a Rowland for his Oliver, 
It is chiefly, however, on the hiftorical part of the queftion, 
that Mr. B.’s pamphlet merits the attention of the public. He 
proves, much more clearly and fully than any of Mr. W.’s 
other antagonifts, that the Jews, in the time of our Saviour, 
had public liturgies, which it was the bufinefs of an appointed 
officer to read in their fynagogues; and, confequently, that 
Chrift, by making it his cuftom to attend the fynagogue on the 
Sabbath-day, gave his fan&ion to public prayers. The fol- 
lowing paflage will, we have no doubt, be acceptable to thofe 
of our readers who have attended to this controverfy : 

‘ Prayers, both private and common, are accordingly mentioned 
in every defcription which has been given of the fervice of the Sy- 
nagogue, whether by Jewith or Chriflian writers. Private prayers 
were repeated individually, but the next were delivered by the 


Chazan, or minifter of the Synagogue; the people attending to 
them with their heads covered, and repeated inclinations. This 





‘ * Glove-tax, Hat-tax, Shop-tax, &c.’ 
* ¢ On Wine, Tobacco, Cotton Manufadory, &c.” 
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fhort {ketch is copied from two writers * whofe names alone, with 
refpeét to many, would be fufficient to warrant its accuracy. How- 
ever as opinions differ, and as I wifh to leave no doubt on the fub- 
je&t here under confideration, namely, ‘‘ the united noife of the 
arfon, and the congregation,” I will endeavour to prove more 
articularly, that this circumftance is not peculiar to the Chriftians 
of the prefent age, but that they have itin common with the Jews, 
taking their mode of worthip as it ftood when Chrift lived amongf 
them. The nature of my affertion requires that I thould confider it, 
J. With regard to the real exiftence of Social Worfhip among the 
Jews. Il. With regard to the fubftance, or component parts of that 
worfhip among them. ae 
‘ J, That Social Worfhip was, as it ftill is, practifed among the 
Jews, at the beginning of the Chriftian zra, is evident; (1) From 
their Synagogues having been from time immemorial, under the 
direGtion of an infpeétor or minifter, whom they callec the Chazan, 
whole office is thus defcribed by their own writers. The Chazan t, 
an infpefor of the congregation appointed to take the lead in public 
prayerst. (2) From the ufe of liturgies among them, both for the 
fervice of the Synagogue and Temple, which Liturgies being te- 
peated, by the Chazan in the Synagogue, and the Prieft in the 
Temple, the people anfwered to the prayers contained in the for- 
mer, by the ufual acclamation, Amen; and to thofe in the latter by 
certain doxologies |]. (3) From the ideas of fuperior excellence and 
efficacy which they attached to prayers uttered in concert with a whole 
congregation. God, fays one of their writers, ‘* does not reject the 
prayers of the congregation, though finners fhould make part of it; 
it behoves a man therefore, to join in its prayers, that he may not 
pray alone, while he has an opportunity of praying with the congre- 
ation §.” 
S II. That the Jewifh prayers in the Synagogue confifted of 
fomething more than mere blefflings, as furmifed by Mr. W—, is 
probable from Paul’s inttructions to Timothy q, refpecting public 
prayers which he divides into Supplications, Prayers, Interceffions, 
and Thank/givings : for it can hardly be fuppofed that the Jewith 
Synagogue which, in every other refpect, except the doctrine, was 
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* * Beaufobre & L’Enfant Pretace Générale fur le N. T.’ 

‘ + Chazan infpector congregationis ille eit qui Ecclefie przit in 
precibus publicis. Elias Levita ex Baal Aruch. Apud Vitringam 
in Archifynagogo.’ 

‘ ¢ Buxtorf on the word Chazan, fays accordingly, Nuncius 
Ecclefie qui deftinatus erat Synagoge neceflariis operis praftandis. 
Hic maxime oratione feu precibus & cantu Ecclefiz przibat. Didtion. 
Rab. Talm.’ 

« || See Lightfoot Hore Hebraic. in Matt. vi. 9.’ 

* § Orationes congregationis non refpuit Deus, etiamfi mixti illic 
adfint peccatores. Necefle eit ergo ut homo fe congregationi affo- 
ciet, ne folus oret, cum datur opportunitas orandi cum congrega- 
none, Thephil. cap, 8. Apud Lightfoot. Hor. Heb,’ 

*@qiTim. 1.’ 
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the archetype of the Chriftian Synagogue, as the Chriflian place of 
worthip is called by one of the Apoftles*, fhould not have had 
fomething fimilar in the divifion of its prayers. We find accordingly 
that it divided them into Blefings, Supplications, and Petitions +, the 
firft comprehending doxologies, or bleflings properly fo called ; the 
fecond, prayers for the remiflion of fins; the third, fopplications 
for various bleflings, more particularly, for the prefervation and 
proper ufe of fuch as are difpenfed daily by the bountiful hand of 
Providence f. 

‘ Mr. W— informs us that he has vifited the Synagogue, and 
gives it as his opinion that ‘* when the high prieft makes a prayer, 
it is to himfelf, the congregation neither hearing, nor feeming de- 
firous to hear him ;’”’ but as de does not ‘* pretend to any fatisfactory 
acquaintance with the fubject of Jewith devotion ;”’ the query is, 
what thofe have advanced who have made it the favorite fubject of their 
ftudy. Had Mr. W— but looked into the works of thefe men, he 
would have gained more information concerning the Jewifh manner 
of worfhipping the Deity, in one hour, than he could in twenty fpent 
in the Synagogue. 

‘ Thefe men, far from fiding with Mr. W— in queftioning the 
exiftence of Social Worfhip among the Jews, fpeak of it as a thing 
too well known to enter into a particular detail of the proofs oa 
which refts its reality. Of this | fhall give but two inftances, as 
more would be tirefome to the reader. ‘The learned Lightfoot, than 
whom no commentator has thrown more light on the Gofpel Hiflory, 
has the following paragraph in his account of the Jewith Synagogue: 
“To inform the reader that public prayers were delivered by the 
Chazan, in the name of the congregation, who anfwered Amen to 
every onc of them, would be needleis, and to tranfcribe thefe prayers 
would be tedious. Noone can be ignorant that prayers conftitated 
the principal part of the fervice of the Synagogue ||.” Vitringa 
the father, though a competitor with Lightfoot for the Talmuditti- 
cal laurel, agrees, neverthelefs with him, in giving exa&tly the fame 

account of the ancient Yewifo mode of conduding divine fervice. 
‘‘ The prayers of the Synagogue,” fays he, ‘‘ were read by the 
Cbazxan, out of certain books of Liturgies containing the prayers 
of the ancient Church §.” Profeflor Vitringa’s affertion is the more 
to the purpofe, as he had told his reader before hand, that he con- 

‘ * James, i. 2.’ 

‘ + Seelkenii Antiquit. Hebraice, part i. chap. ii. and Boxtorf. 
Di&tion. Rab. Talm. in voce Selichouth.’ 

‘ t Jofephus Contra Apion, lib. ii. cap. 23.’ 

« |j Non opus eft ut memoremus fufas pro toro coetu, ab Angelo 
Ecclefiz preces, coetumque unicuique orationi refpondentem Amen; 
& nimium effet praces iftas fingulatim recitare. Sat notum omni- 
bus pracipua opera in Synagogis fuifle praeces. Hor. Heb in Matt. 


> 





lV. 23. 
* § Fundebantur vero praces a miniltro Synagoge excertis formu- 

7 libris, qui veteris Ecclefie preces complectebantur. Vitringa 
ib. cit.’ 
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fined it to the ftate of the Synagogue at the time of Chrift and his 


Apottles*. The inference to be drawa from thefe premiles is ob- 


vious. 
« If focial worthip was in ufe amongit the Jews, and nearly in the 


fame form as the prefent Chriftian worhhip, it is rafh, it 1s unpar- 
donable, to ftigmatize the latter as ‘‘ the parade of mifguided {u- 
peritition, as the contrivance of mere hypocritical formatity.”” No 
difference can reafonably be fuggetted, which will juiify thele odious 
appellations with regard to the one, and render them unwarrantable 
with refpect to the other. Had the Jews no demure hypocrites 
among them? No men, who after petfing fix days in total dilregard 
of their duty, ‘* {mote their breaft on the feventh, and lified up their 
hands and eyes in all the mimickry of devotion?’ Or was their 
public fervice as free from noife and acclamations as that which 
takes place in the clofet? ‘The afperfion therefore falis alike upon 
the Jewifh and Chriftian worfhip, And if fo, how could Chri 
overlook fuch blemifhes in the former? Either he was not, what 
he pretended to be, the good fhepherd who taketh care of his flock, or 
thofe who entertain fuch unfavourable notions of Public Worlhtp are 


totally miftaken.’ 

The reafon which Mr, Bruckner afigns, why we do not 
read in the New Teftament, of Chrift’s praying with che mul- 
titude, is new and highly fatisfactory : 

‘ Selected out of the common mafs of nations to be the depofi- 
taries of the dottrine of one God, creator and preferver of all 
things, the Jews, ever fince the beginning of their exiilence as a 
people, had been trained up in habits of the ftricteR uniformity, 
with refpect to the manner in which the Deity was to be worthipped. 
With a view to this, Moles, in oppolition to the facred groves and 
hills of the Gentiies, had ereéted the tabernacle, and commanded 
the Ifraelites thither to carry their burnt offerings, their tithes and 
facrifices ¢: thither to direct their fteps when difooled to aflemble in 
the name of the Lord their God {; and rigorous beyond meafure 
were the punifhments denounced againit the oppofers of this injaac- 
tion. Jf a prophet, a dealer in figns and wonders had taught any 
thing to the contrary, though his fizns and wonders foould come to 
pa/s, he was to be put to death||. Nay, ifa man had beea 
tempted by another, to worfhip in a way not known to him before, 
nor to bis fathers, whether the feducer were bis fon, his daughter, the 
wife of bis bofom, or his friend which he loved as bis own foul, the 
jeauced was to diveft hiusfelf at once cf all pity, and be the firit 
who laid violent hands on him, in order to take away his life. 

* Whatever might be the oppofition to this Law of Mofes under the 
Kings of Judea, when the conteit between the monarchical and the- 
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‘ * In rituum a minitris Synagoge obiervandorum, ad illa tan- 
tum munia ipectabimus, guz illis tempore Chrifti & Apofolorum 


fuerunt demandata. Ibid.’ 
* + Deut xii. 6.’ ‘fv. 7 * || Chap. xii. 1. 2. 5, 
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Ocratical party ran high*, certain it is, that under the Maccabees, 
when Theocracy was re-eftablifhed, and the reins of government 
wholly thrown into the hands of the prietts, it recovered the full af- 
cendency, which it has preferved ever fince. From that time the cry 
among the Jews has been conftantly, One God, one mode, one place 
of worfoip. That this was their doctrine when Chrilt appeared 
amonpit them, appears from Jofephus +, whofe words I have here in 
a great meafure copied ; and that they put it at that time in prac- 
tice, is evident from the little encouragement they gave to ftrangers. 
The Jews had their Synagogues, in Alexandria, in Antioch, in 
Rome, in almoft every one of the diftinguifhed cities of the empire ; 
but no heathen places of worfhip, of what kind foever, were fuffer- 
ed in that part of the land which was in the occupation of the Jews 
only ; and no fooner had Chrift’s Apoftles and Firft Difciples be- 
gun to fet up another name in oppofition, as it were, to that of the 
Lord { than they were afked by what authority they did it. A 

vettion which not being anfwered in a fatisfactory manner, fur- 
nifhed an occafion of putting one of them to death, under a pre- 
tence of having fpoken blafphemous words againft Mofes and againft 
God ||; and great havock was made of the Church, men and women 
being dragged out of their houfes, avd committed to prifon §. 

* Such were the laws of the Jews and their attachment to them, 
at the time of Chrilt’s coming. ‘The enmity which fubfifted be- 
tween the Pharifees and the Sadducees, fo far from retarding the 
operation of thefe laws, only ferved to render it more ftable. Both 
thefe parties courted popularity ; by a ftrict attention, the one to 
tradition and legal ordinances, the other to the adminiftration of 
juftice and moral propriety. In confequence of which, whatever 
wore the afpeéct in the eyes of the multitude of an innovation of the 
Law of Mofes, became an immediate object of animadverfion to 
both parties; and the Sadducees were the more inclined to execute 
the law againit the Chriftian Doctrine, as it taught the Refurre€tion 
from the Dead. 

* If we take into confideration all thefe circumftances, viz. The 
extreme rigor of the Jewith Law, againft innovators in religion ; the 
unfhaken attachment of the people to thefe laws ; and the vigilance 
of their magiftrate, with a view to their execution, fo as to pre- 
clude as much as poflible, and at all times, any praétice or inftitu- 
tion to the contrary ; we fhall have no occafion for Mr. W—’s hy- 
pothefis to account for Chrift’s referve with regard to the introduétion 
of a Social Worhhip, diftin& from that of the Synagogue. It is 
abundantly explainable from the nature of fuch an undertaking, 
which was confiftent neither with the laws of the country, the tem- 

er and habits of the people, nor, what I fhould have mentioned 
firft, the plan of conduét adopted and followed by Chrift during the 
whole courfe of his miniftry, which was to avoid every aétion that 
fubjected him to the imputation of having a defign either upon the 





‘ * Jkenii Antiq. Heb. part II. cap. iii. § 16.” 
. t Eis euag Ev0¢ Or. Cont. Apion, Lib, il. Cap. 23.” 
© 1 A& iv. 17, 18.’ ¢ | A&. vi, a.” ‘ § iv. 2.’ 
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civil or ecclefiaftical eftablifiment of the country *. Whether pray- 
ing to the multitude, or his difciples, in private houfes, in the 
ftireets, and in the fields, and drawing by that means people from 
the Synagogue, was not incurring that impatation, I mutt leave to 
the reader.’ 
Throughout this whole pamphlet, found argument is en- 
livened with pleafant farcafm. ‘Ihe general impreffion, which 
it will leave on the minds of readers, will, we apprehend, be, 
that Mr. W. as far as concerns the queftion of public worfhip, 
muft retire from the field as a vanquifhed man. ¥, 





Art. VI. Compendium of Ancient Geography, by Monf. D’An- 
ville. Tranflated from the French.  Illuftrated with Maps, 
carefully reduced from thofe of the Paris Atlas, in Imperial 
Folio; with a Map of Roman Britain from the learned Joha 
Horfley, M.A. F.R.S. and with Prolegomena and Notes by 
the Tranflator. Defigned for private Libraries, as well as for 
the Ufe of Schools. 2Vols. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Faulder. 


1791. 
M D’ANVILLE’s Ancient Geography is fo well known, and 
* fo generally admired, that we have only to confider the 
merit of this tran/flation, and that of the notes and prolegomena 
which accompany it. The anonymous tranflator obferves, 
p. 1. that the modes of time and place mingle fo inti- 
mately with our perceptions of events, that the recording and 
defcriptive parts of Chronology and Geography have been called, by 
an analogous metaphor, the eyes of hiltory. The work of M. 
Morant, (he fays,) is confidered as too analytic and abrupt to 
make much impreffion on the memory. In fimilar language, 
the tranflator proceeds to give us what he termsa diftinct idea 
of the ancient inhabitants of Europe. He thinks ¢ there are 
{trong evidences that the Latin is fundamentally a Celtic fpeech ;” 
and the principal part of his prolegomena is employed in exa- 
mining the hiftory and charadteriftic diftinGions of the Celts and 
Goths ; on which fubjects he retracts the opinions previoufly 
given in his notes, and copied from the Macpherfons. A book 
intended for the ule of fchools, fhould have been, efpecially, 
free from fuch contradi@tions ; and an introduction to D’An- 
ville’s Geography ought to have been filled with matter more 
interefting as well as more authentic. 

The tranflator’s notes are not always very important. ¢ To 
gratify the ingenious curiofity of youth, for whofe ufe this Eng- 
lifh edition is principally defigned,’ he tells us ¢ that he has an- 
nexed the etymologies of the Greek names, that are not fuffi- 








* * See Locke’s Reafonablenefs of Chriiiaaity.’ 
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ciently interpreted in the text !’—but he has annexed the Greek 
etymologies of Trichinopoly and other places, which, pro- 
bably, had no connexion with Greek roots. 

As a fpecimen of the ftyle of this tranflation, we hall infert 
the fhort article of Bactriana: : 

« BaGriana extends along the fouthern bank of the Oxus, which 
feparates it from Sogdiana. ‘The mountains, which are a continu. 
ation of the Paropamifus, covering the north of India, bound Bac- 
triana towards the fouth. . ‘This coun'ry is faid to be of fuch high 
antiquity as to have been conquered by Ninas. It was fubjecied to 
the Perfians fince the time of Cyrus, bet was never conquered by 
the Parthians. Ar the time of the infurreétion of thefe againit the 
Syrian kings, the Greeks, who under thefe princes governed the 
remote provinces, rendered themfelves independent in Bactriana ; 
and became fo powerful by new conquefts, that the country to the 
mouths of the Indus, and much beyond the limits of Alexander's 
conquefts, was fubjected to them, There isa confiderable confufion 
in the names of rivers in Badlriana. Ochus cannot be the fame 
river ag that already cited; fin¢e, united with the Dargomanes, it 
falls into the Oxus. ‘The name of Barus is given to a river which 
fhould communicate it to the capital. This capital, called Badra, 
had alfo the name of Zaria/ja, which alfo appears to be applied to 
the river Brafus. We know at prefent but the name of the prin- 
cipal river, which receives another near the capital ; and this name 
is Dehafh. As to the modern name of Ba'k, which has fuperfeded 
that of Batra, it fhould not be elteemed an alteration of this name; 
but rather an appellative term, denoting a principal city; this 
having merited fuch diftinétion in all ages. 

¢ We fee, in the march of Alexander to invade Baétriana, that, 
after traverfing the mountains, he found on his paflage a city named 
Drapfaca, or Darat/a; and the topical difpofition of the country 
offers to obiervation a place called Bamian, at the iffue of the gorges 
which give entrance toit. ‘lo this canton, named Gaur or Gour, 
may be applied the name of Guria, which Polybius ufes in {peaking 
of an expedition of Antiochus III. again Euthydemus, who be- 
came fovereign in Battriana. The Yochari were mountaineers, on 
the declivity which regards Baftriana ; and Tokariltan * is ftili the 
name of the country between the mountains and the Gihon, or Oxus. 
A city under the name of Aornos, which appears common to many 
places ftrong by fituation, can be no better afligned than to Tale- 
kan, having a cattle on a mountain called Nokrkoh, or the Moun. 
tain of Silver, and which was befieged by Zenghizkhan. Add this’ 
concludes what we have to fay concerning Bactriana. It muft ne- 
verthelefs be added, that if Prolemy here places Maracanda, which 
actually belongs to Sogdiana, it is that the latitude of this city does 
not amount to the height whereto he advances Sogdiana, but is in- 
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* * The termination of this word fignifies country, or region, in 
the Perfisn language; as drab-efan, Frank-eftan, (Europe), 
Khourd-efan, Hindco-efan, &<.? 
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cluded in the fpace which he afigns by a proportionate exapge- 
ration to this country immediately contiguous, 

M. D’Anville, like all other French geographers, fpells 
the names of places differently from the manner in which they 
are {pelt by their refpective inhabitants. The tranflator has, 
in-this particular, very properly deviated from the practice of 
his original, and has followed the orthography of an Englith 
Atlas. This, however, he has done only in the cafe of Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and the Britifh iles. He has hkewife ate 
tempted an improvement in D’Anville’s Indices, four in num- 
ber, which he has reduced to three. We with he had reduced 


them to one. ) Git. 


Asrr. Vil. The Hiftory of Herodotus, tranflated from the Greek. 
With Notes fubjoined. By J. Lempriere, A.B. 8vo. pp’ 459. 
7s. Boards. Cadell. 1792. 





rT BANSLATIONS of the ancients have lately been given to the 
public in pairs. We have had Lucian tranflated by Frank- 
lin and by Carr; Ariftotle’s Poctics by Twining and by Pye; 
and now Herodotus by Keloe and by Lempriere. However, as 
fore is no fore, the world will have no right to complain that 
different writers chufe to contend on the fame ground for the 
prize of fame. Each tranflator may have his own particular 
merit, and both may contribute to the diffufion of knowlege 
and learning. We have lately had occafion to exprefs our opi- 
nion of Mr. Beloe’s tranflation of Herodotus * ; and without 
entering into any invidious comparifon, we now introduce the 
firft volume (which is all that is yet publifhed,) of Mr. Lem- 
priere’s verfion of the fame hiftorian, to the notice of our 
readers, as a work of confiderable merit. From the parts of 
the tranflation which we have compared with the original, we 
conclude Mr. L. to be well qualified for his undertaking: but, 
as we wifh to enable the Jearned reader to form a judgment for 
himfelf, we fhall quote a pafiage from this volume relating to 
the cuftoms of the Egyptians : 

* Of the Egyptians that | have vifited, thofe that have fixed their 
habitation in that part of the couniry where agriculture is purfued, 
feemed to claim a greater degree of refpe&t for their knowledge, 
and their fuccefsful exercife of the power of memory. In their 
manner of life they are fingular; in every month they purge them- 
felves three fucceffive days, and, by the application of clyfters and 
‘of emetics, they fhow their attention to preferve and to improve 
their health, fenfible that all diforders originate in the different ali- 
ments which are taken into the body. \fter the natives of Libya, 
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they may indeed boaft of a founder and more healthy conftitution 
than the reft of the world; an advantage which we may attribute 
to the conftant and unvarying nature of the feafons, from the con- 
{cioufnefs, that, to the changes of the weather varioufly introduced 
by the revolution of the year, mankind are indebted for the mala- 
dies with which they are fo fatally tormented. ‘Their bread, called 
cylleftis, is made with olyra; and as the vine does not grow in 

gypt, their drink is a liquor extracted and prepared from the fer- 
mentation of barley. Fith, either raw, and dried in the fun, or 
falted, forms part of their aliments ; as likewife quails, ducks, and 
other fmaller birds, without any previous preparation, but the ap- 
plication of falt. All other animals, the facred birds and fithes 
excepted, are indiffently appropriated for food; but their flefh is 
prepared either by being boiled or roafted. 

« In the feafts of the opulent Egyptians, the repaft is no fooner 
finifhed, than a coffin is carried round the room, with a wooden 
figure, one or two cubits in length, reprefenting in exquifite work- 
manfhip, and beautiful painting, the body of a dead man. The 
attention of the guefts is attracted upon the awful fpectacle, and 
each individual is accofted with this ferious admonition: ‘** Caft 
your eyes upon this figure, for fuch as it is, fuch fhall you be after 
death; drink, therefore, enjoy yourfelf, and be filled with de- 
lights !” 

. Satisfied with cuftoms which have been adopted by their an- 
ceftors, they refpect their antiquity, and introduce nothing new. 
Among thefe ufeful and commendable inftitutions, we may mention 
the fong to which they have given the name of Linus, and which, 
though certainly obferved and known by a fimilar appellation in 
Greece, is called differently at Cyprus and Phcenice, and all other 
places where itis ufed. Though I have reafon to admire a thou- 
fand things in Egypt, I am yet at a lofs where to trace the origin 
of the word Linus, which feems to have been familiar to the na- 
tives from time immemorial. Linus, in the Egyptian language, is 
called Maneros, whom tradition reprefents as the only fon of the 
moft ancient monarch of the country, whofe untimely death, in the 
prime of life, was lamented by this mournful fong, originally the 
firft and only one obferved on the borders of the Nile. 

* None of the Greeks, except the people of Lacedemon, can 
boaft of the fimilarity of their manners with the Egyptians, in the 
refpect which is paid to old age. If a young man meets a perfon 
advanced in age, he fhews his reverence, by giving way and de- 
parting from the road ; and the prefence of an old man is always’ 
attended with the rifing up of the younger part of an affembly. 
When they meet one another, the Egyptians, without exchanging 
words of falutation, reverently bow one to the other, Carrying the 
hand as low as the knee. 

.* Their garments, called calafires, are made of linen, with fringe 
at the bottom, and over this is worn a white woollen mantle; but it 
is to be obferved, that to enter within the facred precinés of a 
temple, or to be buried, in a drefs of wool, is deemed impious and 
profane. ‘This cuflom is conformable to the Orphian and Pytha- 
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rean ceremonies, which forbid any perfon who has been initiated 
in thefe holy myfteries, to be buried in wool, for reafons which are 
drawn from religious fuperftition. ; ; 

‘ Among other inventions, the Egyptians have carefully applied 
themfelves to difcover what deity prefides over each particular day 
or month ; and by obferving the day of nativity, they are the firit 
who ever attempted to difclofe to individuals the fate which would 
attend them—the future accidents of their life, and the kind of 
death which was to terminate their years. This important know- 
ledge has been adopted by the Greeks, and has enriched the pages 
of their poets. Egypt may likewife boaft over the reft of the world, 
of a fuperior acquaintance with prodigies, every phxnomenon is 
obferved and remembered with exemplary attention; its confe- 

uences are marked, and in any future accident that may bear the 
fmalleft affinity, the effects are eafily conjectured, and a fimilar iffue 
naturally expected. ai Sens ai & 

-¢ No perfon prefumes, in Egypt, to exercife divination, but the 
knowledge of futurity is ftill kept and confined in the breaft of {ome 
of the gods; and therefore the oracles of Hercules, Apollo, Mi- 
nerva, Diana, Mars, and Jupiter, have each obtained celebrity, 
though the greateft degree of honor and veneratioe is referved for 
the prophetic fhrine of Latona at Butos. Thefe feveral oracles, we 
muft however obferve, are different in their inftitutions, and each 
governed by particular rules. 

‘ The profeffion of medicine in Egypt does not collectively em- 
brace every part of the human body ; but as one perfon confines all 
his attention folely to the cure of one diforder, phyficians are nu- 
merous ; and confequently the eye, the head, the teeth, the belly, 
and, in fhort, all occult or unknown complaints, refpectively en- 
gage the care of fkilful and experienced profeffors. 

‘ In their mournings, and in their funerals, the Egyptians are 
diftinguifhed from other nations : on the death of a man of confe- 
quence, all the women in his family begin their lamentations by 
covering their heads, and even their faces, with mud; and while 
the corpfe is fuffered to remain at home, they wander about the 
ftreets of the city, accompanied by all the female relations of the 
deceafed, with their garments girded in wild diforder, and beating 
their bare breafts with the palms of their hands. The men, on the 
other hand, follow the example of the females, in the diforder of 
their drefs, and in inflicting ftripes upon themfelves; and after this 
mourrful proceffion, the body is conveyed away to be embalmed.’ 


The curious reader may compare the foregoing extract with 
thofe from Littlebury and Beloe, in the article to which we 
have already referred. 

This tranflation, though fomewhat diffufe, adheres to the ori- 
ginal with fudicient fidelity. The author, we are perfuaded, 
has beftowed much pains on the work ; and, when it is com- 
pleted, we have no doubt that it will be efteemed a refpeftable 
addition to the catalogue of Englifh tranflations. Mr. L. 
Propofes to complete the tranflation in two volumes, and to 
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add two or three other volumes of notes and diflertations : but 


he apprizes the public, that the profecution of his plan will de- 
nd on the reception of this volume. When the whole is 


finifhed, it will of courfe engage our more particular at- 
tention. E. 
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Aer. VII. 4 Review of the Conftitutions of the principal States of 
Europe, and of the United States of America. Given originally as 
_Le@tures by M. De la Croix, Profeflor of Law at the Lyceum, 
and Author of Le Repertoire de Jurifprudence, La Nouvelle En- 
cyclopedie, &c. Now firft tranflated from the French, with 
Notes, by the Tranflator of the Abbé Rayna!’s Letter to the Na- 
tional Affembly of France, &c. 8vo. 2 Vols. about 525 Pages 

ineach. 12s. Boards. Robinfons. 1792. 

Have already exhibited a fummary view of the nature and 

contents of this elaborate work on its original publication, 
and which now confifts of three volumes *, it only remains to 
mention the appearance of the firft two volumes in an Englifh 
drefs: allowing the tranflator to give his own account of the 
tafk which he has executed. 

A compendious view of the political conftitutions. of Eu- 
ropean governments mult prove a valuable acquifition to our 
countrymen, who are generally, and more particularly when 
the times are big with important events, all ftudents in foreign 
as well as in domeftic polity ; and as to the general frames of 
national government, M. De la Croix is fufficiently correct, 
and might have been more fo, had he not defcended to fuch 
minute particulars ; efpecially with regard to the fubordinate 
parts of our infular government, the origin, nature, and forms 
of which cannot be intimately underftood by a foreigner with a 
divided attention. The tranflator has fhewn himfelf aware of 
thofe flight errors into which M. De la Croix has fallen in 
fuch refpects ; and he thus explains his method of correcting 


them : 

‘ He has been in the great outline of our political conftitution, 
as in all his other fketches, fufliciently accurate; but as every part 
of our conftitution and Jaws come more into comparifon with thofe 
of France, which he keeps in view throughout the whole of his 
work, he has entered more into the detail of our municipal laws, 
civil and criminal, than into thofe of any other nation; and it is 
here that he has principally failed ; as indeed even moft Englith- 
men mult have done, who were not cooverfant with the practice of 
our courts, He has made the moft material miftakes in that part 
where he fpeaks of the benefit of clergy; and he is the more ex- 
cuiable for doing ‘o, as there is not perhaps to be found in any of 





* See Rev. New Series, vol. vi. p. 481. and vol, vii, p. 512. 
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our law writers a complete account of that privilege, which had 
been fo often altered, retrenched, and extended, by different fta- 
tutes, before it was finally fettled in its prefent ftate. Thefe errors 
have been corrected principally in notes ; and, where that method 
would have been too tedious, by {paring alterations in the text. — 

‘ For the general revifion of the chapters on the Englith confli- 
sution, and for the greater part of the notes, I acknowledge myfelf 
indebted to a friend ; under the benefit of whofe correction I truft, 
that the fketch here given of our government and laws, will be 
found more full and more accurate, than might be expected from 
its brevity. To this gentleman | owe the higher cbligation, as he 
could with difficulty fpare the moments fo employed ; and I be- 
lieve the reader will regret, with me, that he had not time to en- 
large his elucidations. ; 

¢ Wherever I found paflages exactly tranflated from Englith au- 
thors, I have given them in the words of the original, except in a 
very few inftances, where, not being able to obtain the work, or to 
find the exact paflage, I have been obliged to re-tranflate them. [| 
have alfo taken the liberty of marking as quotations, fuch extracts 
from Blackftone and De Lolme as were not fo diftinguifhed in the 
French text ; an omiflion which I believe to be wholly attributable 
to the negligence of the tranfcriber or printer. 

‘ In regard to the American conftitution, which, next to that of 
our own country, is of all others the moft interefting to Englith 
readers, I have rectified one material miftake of the author, in {up- 
pofing it was, like the conftitution of France, preceded by a decla- 
ration of the rights of man, I have alfo fubjoined an Appendix, 
containing all the ftate papers neceflary to a perfe& knowledge 
of the conftitution of the United States of America, as it was at 
firt infticuted, and as it now ftands. To thefe I have added a 
tketch of the conftitution of each of the feparate ftates; and of the 
declaration of rights which make a part in fome of them.’ 

The Englifh editor has done his author juftice in the tranf- 
lation: but how widely they differ in fentiment, may be con- 
ceived from the following paflage and the note added to it: 


‘ If the Englith, with fo clear a title as that of their great char- 
ter (obtained in the twelfth century) had to ftruggle without ceaf- 
ing againft arbitrary power, until the middle of the feventeenth 
century, how muft it aftonifh the people of France, who were far 
from having fuch a title to urge, to find themfelves arrived already 
at the point to which all their hopes were direted? The difference 
between the French and the Eng!ifh conftitutions is, that the one 
will be formed at a fing!e caft: receive its perfeftion, its folidity at 
once; while the other will have been the work of many ages. The 
former will not be cemented by illuftrious blood ; but, on the con- 
trary, confolidated by the wifhes of the prince, and by the unani- 
mous accord of the nation: and proving a fource of happinefs to 
all, it will neither be altered nor difturbed by any faction. In a word, 
this conftitution is not the oak which comes flowly to maturity, 
and runs the rifk of being crufhed down by the impetuous animals 
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which may ruth againft the infant fapling ; but an immoveable co- 
loffus, cat with art, and exaét in all its proportions ; which will be 
perceived from every part of the univerfe, and from which other 
nations will take models of government.’ 


To this paflage the tranflator adds the following note: 


« The vanity, which has fo long characterized the French na- 
tion, and which was a more operative principle in their revolution 
than many may imagine, is eminently con{picuous in this compart. 
fon of the exifting Englifh and French conttitutions. Hitherto the 
reader has feen M. de la Croix, with the moft unpatriotic partialt- 
ties, continually difgracing and vilifying ancient France in con- 
traft with ancient England. Now ancient and modern England, 
and in them al] the boaft of liberty in the civilized world, are to 
bow before regenerated France. The fcattered rays of glory, which 
have given brilliancy to our hiftory for a fucceflion of ages, all con- 
centred in one point, muft now fade and difappear before the burft 
of new light, which has fhone from Paris, to dazzle and confume 
mankind. Wc have been taught to admire our conititution, becaufe 


’Tis not the hafty produé& of a day, 
But the well-ripen’d fruit of wife delay. 


We think it a prefumption of its excellence, that (as was faid in 
praife of the Roman conftitution) the fabric has been for centuries 
receiving every addition which fortune and wifdom could beftow. 
We truft in it, as more likely to anfwer for the prattical protection 
of the liberty of all, becaufe it has been fucceflively modelled and 
meliorated by the hand of experience, as real imperfections deve- 
loped themfelves in atual opprefiions, and different remedies re- 
peatedly tried, by repeated failures ftimulated new efforts to find at 
laft what might be more effectual :—becaufe every change has been 
made by the united force and united wifdom, the confliéts and 
competitions, the mutual compromifes, conceffions and accommo- 
dations of a!l the powers, orders, and interefts in the great politi- 
cal fociety of the nation. Nor is it among our leaft fecurities that 
there is fcarcely one of our principal nobility, who does not think 
it his firit and beit pride, to trace back his osigin to fome illuftrious 
anceftor, that fought and bled in the field, or on the fcaffold, in 
defence of the conftitution of his country. Bat thefe objects of our 
admiration and confidence, are now, it feems, to be our condemna- 
tion. 1 donot think, however, that M. la Croix has chofen very 
happily either his topics of preference, or his fimilitudes. If the 
French conftitution was confolidated by the unanimous accord of the 
nation, why was it neceflary to anxihilate tavo out of three orders, 
left they might oppofe and defeat it? If there be this unanimity, 
why do we read of motion after motion, and penalty added to pe- 
nalty, againtt refraZory priefis; or are daily accounts received in the 
National Aflembly, of tumults and plots in the different diftricts ? 
why are the prifons filled with perfons accufed of /exe nation, more 
than were confined in the Baftile and other ftate prifons for two 
centuries? and why are the frontier towns of Germany crouded 
with French emigrants, fo formidable by their increafing numbers 
10 
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to the National Affemb!y themfelses, as to be the objects of the 
ftrongeft refolves and of menaces of offenfive war? ‘The conftitu- 
tion of France, like that of England, has been cemented with 
blood ; not indeed like ours, with illaftrious blood, glorioufly thed, 
but with blood ferocioufly drawn in favage maffacres and butcheries 
at home, and now in a civil war of a mott horrid kind, raging 
throughout the principal colony of France; of all which the 
fhocking apology has been, that the blood, fo foed, was none of the 
pure. Whether thefe were necefary evils, is another queftion ; but 
that they are evils, every man of humanity muft allow; and that 
they did, and do exilt, is publicly notorious, and M. de la Croix 
has himielf in many paflages teflified. What then becomes of the 
unanimous accord of the nation, in contradiftinGtion to the blood 
fhed in our ftruggles for the conftitution of England ! 

¢ The perfection of the new French conftitution is ftrongly af- 
ferted by M. de la Croix. But is it fo clear (to wave all {pecula- 
tive arguments) that there are no omiflions in important points; no 
proofs of pofitive vices in this all-perfect conftitution ? Did not the 
committee of revifion, before it was finally decreed, make many 
moft effential alterations in it, from what it was under the original 
detached decrees? Was this right, or was it wrong? If it was 
right, does this faét of fuch fundamental changes in fome great 
parts after a trial of only two years, furnifh no prefumption in 
other points againit the infallibility of thefe philofophical popes in 
politics? If it was wrong (and fo a very large proportion of the 
prefent leaders thought) how can the exilting conftitution, fo al- 
tered, be ftill perfect? Do we not know too, that fiance the fitting 
of the prefenc aflembly, the king and the affembly have differed in 
their opinion as to the true mode of fignature and other acts of the 
prerogative under the conftitution ; and has nos the firit exercife of 
the royal veto occafioned great murmurs, menaces, and tumults ?— 
M. de la Croix’s fimilitudes of the Englifh and French conftitu- 
tions may be fufficiently applicable, but are rather ill omens to his 
country: the oak is faid to live mine centuries; the coloflus was 
overthrown by an earthquake, not much above half a century from 
its erection.’ 


The tranflator purfues this fubject farther, in reference to a 
paflage where M. De la Croix cenfures the power which our 
king enjoys, of proroguing and ditlolving the parliament at his 
pleafure, as one of the monftrofities in the inglith govern- 
ment. On this paflage, the tranflator obferves : 


‘ If the king had not this power of proroguing and diffolving, 
parliament would for the term of its duration be wholly independ- 
ent both of the king and the people. ‘The only parliament we ever 
had independent of the crown, in the reign of Charles I. ended in 
the rebellion, the murder of the king, and the fubverfion of the 
monarchy, the ariftocracy, and the church. The fovereign power 
may be bounded, and limited, by different controuls in different 
branches ; but there mutt not be swe independent fovereigns. They 
have tried the experiment in France; and it feems obvious to fore- 
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fee, that one will certainly in the end deftroy the other; though it 
may not be fo clear which will predominate.’ 

In thefe refle@tions, the advantage of the tranflator lies in 
defending a government which, with all its faults, has ftood 
the teft of time, againft the panegyrift of a government, which 
is yet only an experiment at iflue:—but, in the following 
paflage, M. De }a Croix does not feem to think that he has 
{ufficiently exalted the new conftitution of his country : 

* A work would probably gain much applaufe which fhould have 
for its obje&t the demorftrating, by a comparifon much more ex 
tenfive than was confiltent with my prefenc plan, that the Erglith 
couftitution is as far fuperior to the conftitations of the orher ftates 
of Europe, as the American conftitution is preferable to that of 
Ergland; and which fhould afterwards fhew the pre-eminence of 
the conflitution of France over even that of America. If I fhould 
not execute this tafk myfelf, the materials which I have fupplied in 
thefe effays will render it more eafy to fome other hand.’ 

In this propofed undertaking, however, a gradation of me« 
rit is prefumed, which to others may appear problematical. 

After the remarks which we have already made on the ori- 
ginal of this work, we need only add, that. M. De la Croix 
clofes the volumes with what he calls a Patriotic Catechifm ; 
containing a {ummary of moral and political truths, drawn up 
by him tor the ufe of his countrymen, before the formation of 
the National Aflembly: but, befide a diflike to interrogatory 
forms, we approve the matter more than we do the manner 


and the order, in which the fubjects are introduced, N 
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Art. 1X. The ArchiteGure of M. Vitruvius Pollio: tranflated from 
the original Latin. By W. Newton, Archite&. Folio. Roval 
Paper, pp.123—280. continued from the former Vol. 1. zs. 
in Sheets. Taylor, &c. 1791. 

Me than twenty years have pafled, fince the publication 

of the firft volume of the tranflation of this very curious 
work *; bufinefs and ill health, we underftand, combined to 
withhold the completion of the undertaking ; and it is with 
great fatisfaction that we find they have, however late, given 
way to the public gratification. ‘Ihe fubjeéts which occupy 
this volume, are, the proper fituation, proportions, and dilpo- 
fition, of private buildings ; pavements, plaiftering, painting, 
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* An account of the 1it vol. was given in M.R. vol. xivi. p. 193. 
Some additions have iince been mace to it, which mav be had {e- 
parately, for half a guinea, by thofe who have already purchafed 
that volume, Mr. W. Newton dying before the printirg of this fe- 
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cond volume was whelly finifhed, it has been completed, from his 
manulcript, by his brother, Mr. ames Newton. 
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and ftucco work; of the qualities of water, and how to con- 
du@ it; the principles of dialling ; of machines necetlary in 
building, and for railing water ; and laftly, what may be term- 
ed military mechanics and architecture. Among the latter, 
we confefs ourfelves utterly unable to form any conception of a 
wooden tower moveable on wheels, of twenty floors or ftages, 
one hundred and twenty cubits high, on a bafe of twenty-three 
cubits fquare ! 

It is a moft unfortunate circumftance, that the fchemes and 
fioures belonging to this venerable technical treatife did not fur~ 
vive with the text, inftead of their now being fupplied by mo- 
dern hands from Vitruvius’s accounts of them, for they do not 
amount to defcriptions; fubjet to critical doubts, contro- 
verfies, and, probably, to miftakes. To chapter 15, of book X. 
treating of the ancient catapulte and fcorpions, Mr, Newton 
has added the following note: 


‘ This part of the writings of Vitruvius has engaged the atten- 
tion, and employed the abilities, of many able men for feveral 
centuries paft. ‘The conitruétion of the ancient military engines, 
of which this and fome following chapters treat, has long been un- 
known; and the difcovery of this curious part of antiquity has been 
confidered as a refearch worthy the endeavours of the learned and 
ingenious. When gunpowder, and thofe immenfely powerful mo- 
dern engines, cannon, became generally ufed, another mode of 
warfare neceffarily commenced; the engines of the antients were 
gradually difufed, and were foon fo entirely neglected, that their 
formation was forgotten: and for feveral centuries pat, no example 
or remains, fufficient to elucidate their conftruciion, have been 
known to exift, nor have the treatifes written to explain them, by 
feveral antient authors, been hitherto undertiood. Volturius, Lip- 
fius, Baldus, Bureus, and other modern authors, have publifhed their 
refearches on this fubje&t ; and almolt all the tranflators and com- 
mentators of Vitruvius have laboured thereon without fuccefs, To 
obtain a knowledge of thefe engines, from the writings of Vitravius 
alone, could not be expected ; for his account of them cannot be 
called a defcription. He mentions neither the form, ule, or place, 
of their feveral parts, but their names and proportions only ;_ pre- 
luppoting that their forms and parts were fufficiently known, as they 
undoubtedly were in his time. But many of the names and terms 
that he ufes, are now unintelligible, and the proportions are ex- 
preffcd in characters of whofe fignification we are doubtful: many 
of thofe charalers are corrupted and mifwritten by the copyiits ; 
a:fiering in different manuicripts, and difagreeing with the account 
Of other antient authors who have written on the fame fubjeét; fo 
that there is no being certain ow which we may or may not rely. 

* Daniel Barbaro, in his Italian tranflation of Vitruvius, publith- 
ed fo long fince as the year 1556, commenting upon this part of 
Vitruvius’s work, fays, * it is here neceffary that God affift us ; for 
neither the writings of Vitruvius, nor any delineation, nor any an- 
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tient remains of thefe engines, will afford us any aid.” He adds 
«| hope therefore I fhall be excafed for not attempting to explain 
things, that by their difficulty, and almoit impoil (ibility, have defeated 
the attempts of men of much greater experience and ingenuity.’ 
Jocundus has given a figure of a balifta that he copied fiom Athe- 
neus; but acknowledges that he neither undesitands it, or the 
defcription of Vitruvius, which he tranflates. Perrault alfo ob- 
ferves, that the account “ given by Vitruvius of thefe engines has 
not been underflood by any perfon, aluhough a great number have 
affiduoufly applied them! felves thereto: that the def riptions given 
by Atheneus, Vegetius, Marcellinus, and other ancient authors, 
are of no sutils ; neither will the reprefentations on the ‘Trajan co- 
lumn, thofe in the book intitled Nositia Imperii, that which Du 
Choul copied from an antient marble, nor the model feen by Lip- 
fius in the armory of Bruffels, afford any illuftration of the difcourfe 
of Vitruvius: and that it is no wonder that machines, difficult to 
be explained by writing, efpecially without delineations, fhould not 
be underftood from a defcription that was at firft neglected by the 
author ;”? and he might have added, afterward corrupted and muti- 
lated by thofe who have copied it. 

‘ Perrault however proceeds to comment upon divers parts of the 
difcourfe, and has attempted to give a reprefentation of a catapulta. 
But it fo little accords with, and in fome parts is fo contradictory to, 
the words of Vitruvius, that 3 it can only be coniidered as a work of 
imagination: and his comments and conclufions may remain as in- 
ftances how far a difcourfe may be ftrained to fepport the moft fo- 
reign idea; and how far we may be milied by Our imaginations, 
when unguided and undireéted by fome certain clue. ‘This will 
more evidently appear to the reader upon comparing Perrault’s 
comments with what js hereafter advanced. 

‘ Galiani, in his tranflation of Vitruvius, only recapitulates the 
difficulties attendirg the difcovery, and gives up the attempt: al- 
leging that he does not believe the dilcovery to be now among the 
poffibilities ; and that he fhai! therefore content himfelf with giving 
the tranflation according to the letter of the text, as others have be- 
fore done. 

‘ Like the preceding tranflators, I have alfo endeavoured to dif- 
cover the formation of thefe ancient machines, in order to make this 
part of Vitruvivs’s work more intelligible; but whether with better 
fuccefs, the public judgment will belt determine. 1 have diligently 
fought for, and atientively perufed, the authors who have written 
on the fubjeét, and believe I have obtained fuch a know! edge of it 
as will enable me to give the reader an idea of thefe curious antient 
engines; the defcription of which here precedes the difcourie of 
Vitruvius, that his account being afterward read, may be the better 
under ftood.’ 


We know, in general, that the power of thefe machines con- 
fifted of levers fixed in large fkeins of twifted cords: but the 
particular modes of conftru¢ting and working them are the de- 
fiderata; the mot fimple, however, with which the text can be 
accommodated, 
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accommodated, muft, we think, be neareft to the truth. Mr. 
Newton’s defcriptions, introduced by the preceding extract, ap- 
pear to arrive at this merit: but we obferve that he defcribes 
the fcorpion as a crofs bow, when Vitruvius only treats of en- 
gines actuated by the fpring of twilted cords: a power applicable 
to large, as well as to {mall inftruments of war. 

Vitruvius exhibits the antient principles on which water was 
conducted ; for which he requires a defcent of half a foot ina 
hundred feet; and he treats of three kinds of ducts ; channels of 
mafonry, leaden pipes, and tubes of fictile ware or pottery. Un- 
der the article of leaden pipes, he thus confiders them ; 

‘ The manner of conducting water by pipes of lead is thus regu- 
Jated. Ifthe {fpringhead have a fufficient current to the city, and 
there be no higher mountains between, that may be an impediment, 
the intervalis, by walling, raifed to the proper leve!, as mentioned 
in the defcription of channels of mafonry; or elfe a circuit round 
may be taken, if not very long: but if there be frequent valleys, 
the courfes are to be direfted down the declivities, and when arrived 
at the bottom, a fubitrocure is to be built, but not high, that the 
libramentum * may be as long as poffible. This will be the venter, 
which the Greeks cali for/ian. When arrived at the oppofite decli- 
vity, as, on account of the length of the venter, it (the water) 
fwells gently, it is prefled upward to the top of the afcent; whereas 
if a venter fhould not be made in the valley, nora fubftructare buile 
level, but fhould be bent, the joints of the pipes would be broken 
and deflroyed. In the venter alfo co/umnarie + are to be raifed, 
through which the force of the vapours may be diflipated: thus thofe 
who would condu& water by leaden pipes, may by thefe rules eafily 
execute the decurfions, circumductions, venters, and expreffures f{. 








‘ * Lhe general fignification of this word, is that of level, coun- 
terpoife, balance, weight, &c. Vitruvius fometimes ufes it to ex- 
prefs that declination from the exact level which is neceflary to give 
a proper current to the water. It feems here to fignify all that part 
of the aqueduct which paffes down the declivity.’ 

* + The columnariea are probably vent pipes; for Vitruvius fays 
they are to give vent to the vapours that may be confined with the 
water in the pipes; a precaution he has feveral times before men- 
tioned. ‘Their names induce a belief that they were perpendicular 
tudes, like columns, which being always open at the top, muit have 
been fo high, that their tops might be above the level of the aque- 
duct; for otherwife the water, always preferving its level, wou!d run 
Out at thefe vents, inftead of paffing along the aquedu&.’ 

‘ ¢ By this word, which is written exprefus in the text, is pro- 
bably to be underftood that part of the aqueduct where the water 
rifes or is raifed upward, by the weight or preflure of the defcending 
water. For Vitruvius has mentioned no other preffure or power 
mace ufe of, for raifing the water, nor indeed is any other power 
neceflary in thefe cafes, where the water being inclofed in pipes, 
will naturally rife again to the fame height from which it de- 


icended,’ 
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‘ This chapter may ferve to remove that erroneous notion which 
fome people have conceived, that the antients were ignorant that 
water confined in tubes, will rife again to the fame level from which 
it defcended, and which they inter from conficering the great ex- 
pence, labour, and time, their walled aqueduéts mutt have coft, when 
the end might have been anfwered fo much easfier and cheaper by 
any kind of pipes. It is here fufliciently evinced that the antients 
were well acquainted with this property of water, and that they 
fometimes made ule of it. Pliny, b. 31. ch. 6. allo exprefsly men- 
tions it. 

‘ Health was probably the motive for preferring the walled aque- 
duéts, and for avoiding leades pipes. Vitruvius mentions hereafter 
that the water pafling through fuch pipes was not deemed whole- 
fome, on account of its imbibing fome particles of the lead: and 
though this objediion will not ve valid againft earthen tubes, yet 
they might not be conficered as futiiciently fubftantial, and even 
capacious to be depended on for fupplying a great city with the rivers 
of water daily ufed and wafted; efpecially in cafes where the water 
was to be brought from places many miles diftant.’ (p. 194-5.) 

Vitruvius’s philofophy might have proved an obftacle to an 
open channel, like the New River at London; for, among his 
direclions for making ftone aqueduéts, he recommends that 
*they fhould be arched over, that the fun’s rays may not touch 
the water.’ (p.1g2.) It is poffible he may intend this caution 
merely to fecure the water from evaporation : but he might have 
more quaint reafons ; for it is often curious to obferve the modes 
of reafoning in ancient writers, on natural objects, according 
to the ideas and knowlege then current ; and to note their prin- 
ciples, and their analogies, fome of the latter of which appear 
now fufficiently whimfical. We may inftance Vitruvius’s af- 
fumption that, near to the equator, the tone of the human voice 
is exceedingly fhrill and acute, growing deeper and more bale, 
as we advance northward; with his illuftration of the pofition 
by a fcheme of the angle formed by the horizon and what he 
terms the meridian axis, drawn from the equator to the polar 
ftar; and his inference as to the harmonical conftitution of the 
world, (p. 127.) 

Mr. Newton appears to have done full juftice to this antient 
writer on architecture, and to be generally clear in his correc 
tions, and in his remarks on doubtful paflages. He is fo per- 
feCtly correct in fuppofing the three firft chapters of book IX. to 
be erroneous divifions, and that thofe chapters were originally 
part of the author’s proem to that book, that we are furprifed 
he did not reftore them to their proper place in this elegant edi- 
tion ;—and the firft paragraph of chapter 10, book X. appears to 
have been the concluding paragraph of the preceding chapter : 
being a mode of raifing water; and not applied to the grinding 
of corm, until the fecond paragraph. It is alfo proper to note, 
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that the firft reference to the fchemes for drawing mean pro- 
portional lines (p. 202, note, fecond column) fhould have 
been to fig. LXVII. inftead of LX VIII. 

The work is illuftrated with twenty engravings, well exe- 
cuted, and fufficiently expreflive of the objects which they re- 
refent: but we cannot help adding, that the plate exhibiting 
the moveable wooden towers, puts imagination to the full 
ftretch, and gives us only an idea of Lilliputians before the 


walls of Brobdingnag ! N. 





Art. X. A concife Hiftory of the County and City of Chefter, from 
the moft authentic and refpettable Authors, &c. Embellithed 
with an elegant Ground Plan of the City and Suburbs, takea 
from a recent Survey. 1zmo. pp. 142. 2s. fewed. Sael. 
1791. 

4 i writer of this work, whoever he be, is one among the 

ftauncheft fons of the county-palatine of Chefter. Zeal- 
ous to enthufiafm for his native foil, he publifhes its honours. 

Our readers, however, will naturally think that he may juftly 

ftyle his hiftory conci/e, (a recommending quality, in many cafes, ) 

when they ob/erve the fize of this pamphlet. It confifts of two 
parts, the firft of the hiftorical kind, the fecond defcriptive of 

Chefter, and of a few other principal towns in the county: to 

which is added the Life of St. Werburgha, principally formed 

by an account of thirty fmall images, which are placed on what 
is called the bifhop’s throne, and fuppofed to have been the 
fhrine of that eminent faint. ‘The engraved view of Chefte¢ 
feems to have been executed with accuracy; the author fays, 
that itis worth the price of thebook. We have derived both infor- 
mation and pleaiure from the perufal of this performance, and 
particularly from the firft part of it. The author appears to be 

a good-natured, fenfible, and cheerful man; and as he profefles 

to produce fomewhat Lively, fo have we been inclined, fome- 

times, to fmile with him—or, poflibly, at his peculiarity of 
ftyle. His obfervations are intermixed with quotations from 

Latin authors, as well as from Englifb writers of the more an- 

cient date ; among whom Drayton the poet has particular marks 

of diftinction, One part of the work is concluded in this man- 

ner: , 

‘ Here then ends the completion of my fhort, but very imperfect 
account of the characteriflic genius of the Men of Cdefbire, and of 
the collections for a hiitory ot our palatinate, in a teries almoft 
firiGiy chronological. From thele colle@ions and other ineftimabie 
remains, | am convinced a hiftory might be formed of our native 
County, infinitely fuperior to any hiftory, yet exifting, of any 
County in Great Britain: or, if you pleate, a hiftory that hall as 
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much exce! Dagesies Warwick fhire, as this celebrated biffory is 
fuppoled to exce! chofe of all our provi ncial diftri¢ts: fince at pre. 
fent it certainly ranks among them in the fame diflinguifhed man- 
ner, asthe * Moon is poetically faid to fhine among the leifer lu- 


minaries.”’ (p. 50.) 
In another place, having mentioned the falubrity of the air, 
and the longevity of the inhabitant s, he adds, in his odd but 


lively manner, p. 60: ‘ 

‘In faying this, it is not our with to be underfood, that the 
Men of Che Dire are fingular for te mer ance § the number of public. 
houfes, in the city and county, affurds an abundant pro of that they 
are not water-drinkers : markert-towns, vijlages, and high-roads, 
are graced with herds of red-lions, white-lions, black lions, whitee 
bears, and black ones, not to mention the flecks of angels and __ 
eagles, with a whole Srinnused of flars and rif; ng. /uns, darting their 
rays of invitation on the pafling traveller. Socrality is not, how. 
ever, confined to public manfions: poor is that farmer indeed whofe 
private cot is not furnifhed wiih a lite of the quinteflence of the 
barley ; and as his cetlar-door, like his heart, is generally open, 
you cannot confer a higher favoy ir than by drinking a Jug and {mok- 
ing a pife with him! a favor which is often increaied by the grearer 
quaninty of jugs you confume! Indeed this 1s his /fummum bonum — 
a friend at his fire-fide, the fubje€&t— corn, cheefe, or politics (in the 
Jatter of which he has fometimes been known tO out-ralk even the 
School. mafter or the excife-man) his happinefs is complete, and he 
feems to wifh for no other heaven!—The tree of hofpitality i leldom 
out of b/ofom in Chefhire; but at thofe feafons called wakes, it is 
in full bearing.’ 

As one farther inftance of our author’s jocular turn, hear 
how he talks, (though not entirely deftitute, perhaps, of a fpice 
of that ecclefiaftical bigotry, which fome are defirous to pafs off 
for religion, ) of the famous farine in Chefter Cathedral, (p. g2.) 

‘ The bifhop’s throne, which is fuperbly ornamented, is {aid to 
have been the ancient fhrine of St. Werburgh. It is encircied 
by a beautiful group of {mall images, intended to reprefent faints 
and kings of Mercia. Some of thefe, either by accident, or med- 
dling fingers, were a few years ago decapitated; accordingly a 
Majon was employed to mend their majeffies; but the artift, not 
being very wei] acquainted with eithe 1 faints © t fovercions, ualuckily 
tran{pofed their capurs, by putting dings’ beads on queens’ froulders 
and vice ver/a. To the body of a tender virgin faint, he placed 
the head of a veteran monarch !——What fort of a bead the artift muk 
have had, we will not pretend to fay: This much, however, he 
might truly have boafted—that he knew how ¢#o put old heads on 

young fooulders.’ 


The defcription of the city of Chefter is, on the whole, we 
think, more fatisfaQtorily performed, than fome accounts of a 
‘like kind i in larger works :—but here we muft take leave of our 
merry friend, by jut remirking, that fome future hiftorian of 
Chefhire 
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Chefhire will doubtlefs find this little publication ufeful in the 
direction and accomplifhment of his labor, H. 





—_- 


+. XI. Ecclefafes; a new Trarflation from the original He- 
ae By it Hodgfon, LL. D. Principal of Hertford Cole 


ge, Oxford. 400. pp. 66. 4s. Rivingtuns. 


CAREFUL attention to the Scriptures becomes every Chriffian, 

\ efpecially every Protefant. It is highly neceilary, to the 
clerical character, that thofe of the facred order fhould endeavour 
to elucidate and explain them, and thus render them more ges 
nerally intelligible and ufeful. ‘Ihe Principal of Hertford col- 
leve has already publifhed a tranflation of Solomon’s SONgs, 
and of the Book of Proverbs. After the accounts which have 
been given of thofe verfions *, there is the lefs occafion to en- 
large in our obfervations on the prefent performance ; fince the 
fame remarks, which have been offered on the others, nearly 
apply to this:——but to aflift the reader’s judgment, we {hall col- 
lect a few verfes, and infert them, together with thofe of the 
tranflation which is in common ufe among us. 

Dr. HopGson. 
Chap.i. 5,6. ¢ The fun alfo rifeth, the fun alfo fetteth, 
And haiteth to the place where it rofe ; 
It paffech to the fouth, again it circleth to the north. 
Round and round goeth the wind 
And ever repeateth its circuits.’ 
ExGcuisu Bisie. 

‘* The fun alfo arifeth, ana the fun goeth down, and hafteth to 
the place where he arofe. 

‘* The wind goeth toward the fouth, and turneth about unto the 
north, it whirlecn about continually, and the wind returreth again 
according to his circuits.” 

The little alteration in this paflage, particularly that relative 
to the fun, feems admiffible and preferable: as poffibly may be 
the caie with the eighth verfe, though the author is rather too 
{paring in afligning, critically, the reafons by which he would 
jupport the alteration. 

Dr. Hopcson. 
‘ All the things, thus at their tafk, no man can recount; 
The eye would not be able to behold them, 
Nor would the ear be competent to hear them.’ 
ENGLISH BIBLE 

** All things are full of Jabour; man cannot utter it: the eye is 

not fatisfied wih feeirg, nor the ear filled with hearing.” 





“See Rev. for Jan. 1787, vol. Ixxvi. p. 26. and for july 1791, 
vol. v. of the Nea Series, P+ 2916 
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Dr. HopGson. 

Cap, ii. 3. 6 L enquired of mire heart whether I fhould give my. 
felf unto wine; but mine heart inclined unto wifdom ; or whether | 
thouid embrace toily ; until | might fee whether therein was that 
happinets, which the fons of men are puriuing under heaven, ail 
the days of their lives.’ 

Enciisyu Bisee. 

‘«T fought in mine heart to give myfelf unto wine; yet acquaint- 
Ing mine heart with wifdom ; and to lay hold on folly, till 1 mighe 
fee what was that good fur the fons of men, which they fhould do 
under the heaven ail che days of their life.” 

The twelfth verfe of this chapter is hardly intelligible in our 
common nt Dr. Hodgfon’s rendering has much the ad- 
ee: : he offers a laconic note to juflify his verfion: but 

e think, “ such diffufe writers are unpleafant, he ought to 
ies been fomewhat more explicit and particular in this and 
other initances. 

Dr. Honcson. 

* Then [ locked in order to judge becween wifdom, and impra- 
dence, and folly: (for who is that man who fhall come after the 
king, more competent fo to do than he is?) And I faw the pre- 
eminence which wifdom hath over folly.’— 

EncuiisH Biste. 

‘ And I turned myfelf to behold witdom, and madnefs, and folly: 
a what can the man do that cometh after the king ; even that 
which hath been already done. ‘Then I faw that wildom excelleth 
folly ”— 

A remark of a like kind with the foregoing may be applied to 
the 25th verfe of this chapter. 

Dr. HopGson. 
* Who therefore has eaten, and, though with temperance, more 
gratihed himlelf than 1?’ 
Enworisn Bipie. 
*¢ For whocan eat, or who elfe can halten ereunto more than I?” 
Dr. Hopcson. 

Cap. iti, 11. * But every thing which he doeth becometh per- 
fectin its reafon. Allo i viewed the darknefs which he f{pread over 
men’s hearts, left either at the beginning, or atthe end, they fhould 
difcover his proceedings.’ 

EnGcisu Bisee. 

He hath made every thing beautifulin his time: alfo he hath 
fer the world tn their heart, fo that no man can find out the work 
that God maketh from the beginning to the end.” 

The Jatt four veries of the fourth chapter, the learned Prin- 
cipal, ingenioufly, and with a de egree of probability, confiders 
as prophetic of thofe rem: rkable changes in the Jewith ¢ covern- 
ment, which fucceeded the reign of Solomon.—He concludes 
his remarks on th:s part ot the work with the followi ing words: 


¢ All 
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« All thefe ftruggles for empire, attended with fuch difappoint- 
ment, mifery, and bloodfhed, are furely pronounced with great 


truth to be—wvanity and vexation of Sfpirit.’ 
Dr. Hopcson. 

Cap. vi. 10,11. * What is that in the creation mot mighty ? 
Let its name be mentioned. Confefledly it isman, Yet how un- 
able is he to contend with the power that is above him? ‘T’he 
greateft of his works do but exbibit his weaknefs ; yet what 1s there 
comparable to man?’ 
EncuisH Bisie. 

<< That which hath been is named already, and it is known that 
jt is man: neither may he contend with him that is mightier than 
he. Seeing there may be many things that increafe vanity, what 


is man the better ?”’ 
Dr. Hopcson. 


C. vii. 16,17. § Carry not juttice to excels, nor be rigoroufly exa&: 
Wherefore fhouldft thou caule thy/elf to be thunned ? 
Neither be flack (ea/y) to excefs, nor foolifh: 
Wherefore fhouldit thou perifh before thy time?’ 
ENGLISH BiBLe. 
« Be not righteous over-much, neither make thylelf over-wile : 


why fhouldit thou deftroy thyfelf? 
«¢ Be notover-much wicked, neither be thou foolifh : why fhouldftt 


thou die before thy time?” 

The next verfe is certainly more intelligible and connects 
better with the foregoing in Dr. Hodgfoa’s tranflation, than 
that in the common Bible. 

Dr. Hopcson. 
‘ It becometh thee to embrace the one precept, 
And not to be negligent of the other: 
He who feareth the Lord will be guided by both.’ 
ExGoiisH Bisie. 

** Tt is gond that thou fhouldit take hold of this; yea alfo, from 
this withdraw not thine hand; for he that feareth God fhall come 
forth of them all.’ 

Concerning the twelfth chapter of this book, the author ob- 
ferves that important light will be thrown on the firft verfes, if 
we recollect that what Solomon here fays is addreficd to the 
prince his fon: accordingly, he explains the phrafes, * keepers of 
the houfe,’ * ftrong men,’ &c. to be © the attendants about the 
prince, who fhall lament his death ;? and inftead of thofe that 
look out of the windows, &c. he inferts,;—* And the watchmen on 
the battlements fhall mourn.’ 

In the former articles of Dr. Hodgfon’s tranflations, we re- 
lated fome of the criticifms by which he fupports his alterations 
and amendments. We have already hinted that they are rather 
fewer in number, and more concile than might be expected, in 
the preient work : an error indeed of the more pardonable kind, 
when 
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when it is confidered how prone authors are to wander into the 
other extreme :—but, from a writer of Dr. Hodgfon’s inge. 
nuity and learning, fome little farther enlargement might have 
been ufeful. We have only to add our entire concurrence with 
him, in the cenfure which be pafles (not however with the 
afperity of Mr. Greenaway *,) on Father Houbigant, for the 
unwarrantable liberties that he has ufed in tranfpofing letters, 
and altering original words; a method, by which almoft any 
fenfe may be made of any words. H. 


2... 





Arr. XII. The Hifory of Rome, from the Foundation of the City 
by Romulus, to the Death of Marcus Antonious: By the Aa- 
thor of the Hiitory of France +. 8vo. 3 Vols. 18s. Boards, 
Cadell, &c. 1792. 

‘HE author of this work acknowleges that he has chiefly 
followed Hooke and Fergufon, but obferves, that he has 
occafionally confulted every French and Latin author, from 
whom he might expect to derive information. He has not, 
however, referred, in the courfe of his hiitory, either to his 
principal guides, or to the books which he * occaftonally con- 
fulted;’ although fuch reference might have been very ufeful for 
directing the itudies of thofe who defire a more extenfive ac- 
quaintance with Roman hiltory, than three octavo volumes are 
capable of affording. 
it is worthy of ob/ervation, and it is indeed remarked by the 
author, that, with the fingle exception of Goldfmith’s Com- 
pendium, there is nothing like a complete hiftory of Rome in 
the Englith language. ‘he prefent performance, however, Is 
of too limited an extent to fupply this defe&. A Roman hif- 
tory, aipiring to be really ufeful, fhould ferve as an introduc- 
tion to the Latin claflics; and fhould colle&t, from a variety 
of materials, fuch facts and obfervations as are neceflary for 
explaining the disaiculties of ancient hiltorians. Inttead of at- 
tempting this arduous tafk, which fuppofes an extenfive ac- 
quaintance with antiquity, and a deep infight into human 
nature, the modern writers on the hiftory of the Roman re- 
public have hitherto contented themfelves with the humble 
tafk of mere tranflation or abridgment. Confidered in the lat- 
ter refpect, the prefent work has a confiderable fhare of merit ; 
efpecially as the narrative is brought down to a period which 
immediately connects this work with the abridgment of Mr. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; a perform- 

ance which comes from the fame hand. 


_ 





* See M. Rev. for Nov. 1738, vol. Ixxix, p. 402. 
t See Rev. New Series, vols. ii, and ili. 
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As a fpecimen of the work, we fhall infert an account of 
the war between the Romans and Samnites, which imme- 
diately followed the defeat and difgrace of the former at the 
Caudine forks: 

‘© U.C. 433] The war between the rival nations was again re~ 
newed with all its former fury. But while the Romans confidered 
the evafion of the late treaty as a certain omen of vidlory, the Sam- 
nites were already vanguifhed in their own opinions, In a variety 
of ftruggles with Rome, they had been almoit invariably opprefied 
by her {uperior force or fortune: and when they had at lat obtain- 
ed a decifive advantage over their adverfary, it was ravithed from 
their grafp by the perfidy of the republic. ‘Their toils were to be~ 
gin again; and they had no reafon to expect a fimilar fuccefs from 
an enemy grown cautious by recent misfortunes. Phe furprife of 
Fregella, and the maffacre of the Roman inhabitants, were cloud- 
ed by a feries of difaftrous events! J hey were routed, and their 
camp pillaged, by the dictator Cornelius Lentulus; and Papirius 
Curfor, who a&ed as matter of the horie to Lentulus, entered 
Apulia, and invefled Luceria, where the fix hundred Roman 
knights, who had been delivered as hoftages on the late treaty, 
were flill detained. While Papirius rejected the meJiation of the 
inhabitants of ‘l'arentum, he offered batrle to a Samni‘e army, 
which had advanced to raife the fiege: thefe in vain trutted to the 
flrength of their intrenchments, and their defe:t setermined the 
fate of Luceria. ‘The Roman knights were delivered to the victor; 
and the garrifon, with Pontius in perfon, redeemed their lives by 
the fame difgraceful conditions as they had themfeives impofed ; 
and fubmitted to the ignominious ceremony of pafiing under the 
yoke. 

¢U.C. 434.] In the fecceeding campaign, Tarentum was taken 
by Quintus Aulius, and Satricum recovered by Papisius Curfor, 
whom the admiration of his fellow-citizens had a third time raifed 
to the dignity of conful, Rome dwelt with fond partiality on the 
exploits of a warrior, whofe martial qualities the jucgment of Livy 
has compared with thofe of Alexander; and whom the confidence 
of the republic would have oppofed to the Macedonian hero, had 
the conqueror of Afia poured the torrent of his arms f.om the eat 
to the weft. ‘The vigour of mind, the military {kill and courage of 
Papirius were equalled by the ftrength of his body; and his fur- 
name of Curfor was expreflive of his unrivalled {wiftnefs in the 
courfe, Patient of fatigue, and indifferent to the inclemency of 
feafons, he feemed to communicate his own hardy confitution to 
his followers ; and although in the camp the feverett difcipline was 
recommended by his example, yet in the punifiment of negligence 
or mifconduét, his natural lenity prevailed ; and the cf naer, who 
by the rigid laws of Rome was expofed to death, frequently was 
difmified with the chattifement of a falutary reproof. 

*U.C. 435, 436.] The fubmiffive folicitations of the Samnites 
tranfiently {upended the rival enmity of Rome; and a truce-of two 
years was employed by the republic to fpread the terror of ber 
sms through Apulia, and to reduce Campania to the humble con- 
dition 
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dition of a prefecture: this regulation was attended by the addi. 
tion of two new tribes, which completed the number to thirty. 
one; and on a furvey of the Roman people, thofe capable of bear- 
ing arms were found to amount to two hundred and fifty thoufand. 
¢ U.C. 437.] The youth of Rome were not fuffered long to lan- 
vith in inactivity ; and the diétatorial voice of Lucius Zmilius 
fummoned them again to danger and to glory, They befieged Sa- 
ticula, a city of Campania in alliance with the Samnites; and the 
Jatter were tempted to rifk an engagement for the prote&ion of 
sheir allies. ‘Uhey were defeated by AZmilius ; but the authority of 
that general expired before he could reduce Saticula; and the cap- 
ture of the city was referved for Quintus Fabius, who fucceeded 


him as diétator. 
«© U C. 438,439 ] The renown of Fabius was eftablifhed by the 


reduétion of Saticula, and his double triumph over the Samnites: 
but in the fiege of Sora he experienced the fame fortune as his pre- 
deceffor; and the obftinacy of the garrifon compelled him to re. 
linquith the glory of taking that fortrefs to the confuls Pztilins 
Libo and Sulpicius Longus, who, on the expiration of the dictator- 
fhip, affumed the command of the army, 

‘“ U.C. 440. 443.] In three fucceflive years the fortune of the 
Romans was difplayed in repeated victories over the Samnites and 
the rebellious inhabitants of Campania: the former beheld each 
day the boundaries of their territories recede; and the reftlefs dif- 

fition of the latter was chaftifed by the reduétion of Nola, Atina, 
and Calatia; while the Hetrurians, who had armed to check the 
progrefs of the republic, by a fignal defeat near Sutrium, furnifhed 
the honours of triumph to the conful /milius.’ 

‘In this paflage, feveral fentences are obfcure: ¢. g. © The 
Romans confidered the evafion of the late treaty as a certain 
omen of viétory:’ * They had no reafon to expeét fimilar fuc- 
cefs from an enemy grown cautious by recent misfortunes.’ 
The ftyle is generally fmooth, and not deficient in dignity : but, 
in the paflage above cited, and in the greateft part of the per- 
formance, tranfactions are deicribed in words too general to leave 
any lafting impreffion on the mind of the reader. In perufing 
the work, we were fometimes offended by falfe conftructions ; 
e.g. p. 298. vol. i. 6 who were reduced to folicit, and ob- 
tained,’ &c. Here two verbs, one aétive and another paffive, 
are joined to the fame nominative. The author frequently 
ufes the conjunction * as,’ inftead of the relatives who, which, 
and that: thus, vol. i. p. 335. * Macedonia had been inflift- 
ed by the fame ambition as had difmembered,’ &c. Such re- 
marks fhould not have been here made, did not the author’s ftyle 
in general poflefs a good deal of merit. To prove this affer- 
tion, and to give our readers a fuller {pecimen of this agree- 
able work, we fhall infert the following extract, which will 
not appear too long to thofe who confider its conne&tion with 
the prefent temperament of the public mind, and the prefent 
complexion 
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complexion of political affairs, in more than one country of 
Europe: aids 

‘ Like other young men of high expectations, Tiberius Gracchus 
had entered at an early age on the duties of a military life. He 
had ferved with repucation under his brother-in-law, Scipio, at the 
fiege of Carthage: in the unfortunate expedition of Mancinus, Ti- 
berius had acted as quaftor; he had been involved in the cifgrace 
of his commander, and it was propofed to deliver him with Man- 
cinus to the difcretion of the Numantians. He avoided the danger 
by appealing from the fenate to the people; and if in his fubfequent 
conduct we trace his remembrance of the protection of the multi- 
tude, the errors of the patriot may be palliated by the gratitude of 
the man. 

‘ From the defeat of Mancinus, Tiberius relinquifhed all further 
hopes of military laureis, and determined to direc his attention to 
the civil concerns of his country. He had already attained the 
rank of tribune of the people; his mind was impreffed by the 
alluring idea that has found place in modern times, that the un- 
equal diftribution of property, fo favourable to the rich, is an.injury to 
the poor; and he refolved to revive the celebrated law of [icinius, 
by which a Roman citizen was reftrained from poffefling above five 
hundred acres of land, or more than one hundred oxen, or five 
hundred fheep. 

‘ He cou.d not be infenfible how obnoxious this defign muft 

rove to the overgrown patricians; and his prudence induced him 
in fome meafure to mitigate the feverity of the regulation, by per- 
mitting every family that enjoyed five hundred acres in right of the 
father, to hold half as much more in right of every emancipated 
fon; and by this appearance of moderation, he engaged a few of 
the molt eminent patricians to fecond his intentions. 

* But the majority of the fenate {till ftrenuoufly oppofed the dan- 
gerous project ; and it was only in the affemblies of the people that 
Tiberius could expect to be liftened to with approbation. In thefe 
his eloquence was fuccefsfully exerted againft thofe diftinétions 
which overwhelm the natural rights of man. ‘* Every wild beaft 
in this land,” exclaimed he, ‘* has a cave or den to fhelter itfelf; 
but thofe citizens who have fhed their blood, and expofed their 
ives in the fervice of their country, have not a home to which they 
may retire: they wander with their wives and their children ftrip- 
ped of every poffeffion but thofe of the airand light. It is an infult to 
fach men to exhort them to fight for the tombs of their fathers, and 
for the altars of their houfhold gods. They have no fepulchres, 
they have no altars; they fight and die folely to {well the riches 
and luxury of others; and, as citizens of Rome, are ftiled che ma/f- 
ters of the world, while they poffefs not a lingle foot of earth on 
which they may reft themfelves. 

** Is it not reafonable,” demanded he, ** to apply what was ori- 
Gihaily public to public ufes? Is not a free man preferable to 
a flave, a brave man to a coward, a fellow-citizen toa Rranger? 
The fortane of the republic is already fplendid, her profpeéts ex- 


tenfive: fhe has already acquired mach; fhe has more to acquire. 
Rev. Serr, 1792. But 
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But it remains now for the citizens of Rome to determine, whether 
by a moderate diftribution of property they may enable all to main- 
tain their refpeétive families; and by multiplying their numbers, 
increafe their ftrength to terminate the conqueft of the world: or 
by fuffering the refources of the people to be engroffed by a few, 
weaken the finews of the commonwealth, and expofe it to the jea- 
loufy or refentment of the nations which furround it?” 

« He exhorted the prefent proprietors of land, whom a civifion of 
property might affect, not to withhold for the fake of a trifing ad- 
vantage to themfelves, fo great a benefit to their country. He 
warned them maturely to reflect, whether they would not by the 
fecure pofleffion of five hundred acres, and of half as much more to 
each of their children, be fufficiently rewarded for the conceffions 
which were required from them? He reminded them that riches 
were mercly comparative; and that by wha: was afligned them 
they would ftill be wealthy, fince their poffeflions would exceed 
thofe of the greater number of their fellow-citizens. 

‘ The difpofitions of the people were favourable to the views of 
Gracchus; opprefied by the rich, and ftruggling beneath continual 
hardthips, they embraced with tranfport any fyllem that offered to 
them prefent relief; and the patricians, aware of the danger which 
impended over them, could only hope to avert it by oppofing to 
the influence of one tribune the authority of another. 

* Marcus Oétavius Cxcina, a tribune of the people, had hither- 
to lived in the ftri€teft intimacy and friendfhin with Gracchus ; but 
naturally grave and moderate, he was ealiiy prevailed on by the 
nobles to oppofe innovations which menaced fuch dangerous and 
extenfive confequences; and when the law was propofed, and the 
expectations of the multitude were moft elevated, his fingle nega- 
tive prohibited all further proceedings. Whatever might be the 
furprife of Gracchus at this unexpected obftacle, he contented him- 
felf with defiring the people to affemble the next day, and to judge 
between him and his colleague ; and in that affembly he propofed a 
motion more violent than the former; in which he erafed all the 
claufes by which he had endeavoured to allure the confent of the 
rich, and reftrained the landed property of any Roman to five hun- 
dred acres. ! 

‘ From Rome the fears of the wealthy and the hopes of the indi- 
gent were diffufed through the different colonies and cities of Italy; 
and the capital was thronged by the multitudes who anxiouily 
awaited the fate of a project which promifed to extinguith the meg- 
nificence of the firft and the mifery of the laf.’ 

Gracchus, it is well known, could not effect the eftablith- 
ment of the Agrarian law, without depofing his colleague 
Odtavius, whofe life he faved from the refentment of the mul- 
titude. ‘The fenate thus obtained againft him a juft ground of 
complaint : | 

* Tiberius himfelf was fenfible of the weight of this accufation ; 
and while he confidered the other rumours as unworthy of reply, he 
exerted his eloquence to efface the impreffion which he dreaded from 


the lait and moft important objection, The perfon of the tribune, 
he 
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he obferved, was facred, becaufe confecrated by the peop'e, whom 
he reprefented ; but if that magiftrate, inconfiftent with his cha- 
raéter, fhould injure where he was appointed to protect, fhould 
weaken aclaim that he was created to enforce, and withhold from 
the people that right of decifion which it was his peculiar province 
to guard, the tribune and not the people was to be blamed for 
the confequences. 

«+ Other crimes,” faid he, ‘* may be enormous, yet may not 
deftroy the eflence of the tribunitian character; an attempt to de- 
molifh the capitol, or to burn the fleets of the republic, might ex- 
cite an univerfal and jaft indignation, without rendering the perfon 
of the tribune who was convicted of them lefsdacred. But an at- 
tempt to take away the power by which his own office fubfifts, and 
which is centered in himfelf only for the better exertion of it, is a 
voluntary and criminal abdication of the truft, What is the tri- 
bune but the officer of the people? Strange! that this officer may, 
by virtue of authority derived from the people, drag even the con- 
ful himfelf to prifon, and yet that the people themfelves cannot de- 
pofe their own officer when he attempts to annul the authority by 
which he was appointed. 

«© Was ever authority more facred than that of king? It included 
the prerogatives of every magiftrate, and was likewife confecrated 
by uniting the priefthood of the immortal gods. Yet did not the 
people banifh Targuin? And thus, for the offence of one man, 
abolith the primitive government, under the aufpices of which the 
very foundations of this city were laid. 

‘¢ What is more facred at Rome than the perfons of the veftal 
virgins who have the cuftody of the holy fire? yet are they not for 
flight offences fometimes buried alive? Andif impiety to the gods 
is {uppofed to cancel a title which reverence to the gods had con- 
ferred, muft not injuries tothe people fupprefs an authority which a 
regard to the people has conftituted ? 

‘* That perfon mutt fall who himfelf removes the bafe on which 
he is fupported. A majority of the tribes creates a tribune; cannot 
the whole depofe him? What more facred than the things which 
are dedicated at the fhrines of the immortal gods? yet thefe the 
people may employ or remove at pleafure. Why may they not 
then transfer the tribunefhip, as a confecrated title, from one per- 
fon to another? May not the whole people, by their fovereign 
authority, do what every man who is promoted to this facred of- 
fice is permitted to do, when he refigns or abdicates his power by a 
fimple expreffion of his own ?” 

‘ Cicero, whofe judgment as an orator can fcarce be queftioned, 
and who perufed a few years afterwards the {peeches of Gracchus, 
declares that he admired them lefs for the purity of the language, 
than for the ingenious turns and folid reafons with which they 
abounded; yet, however thofe whofe poverty and diftrefs inclined 
them to exprét relief from the meafures of the tribune might ap- ° 
plaud his arguments, Tiberius himfelf was fenfible that his credit 
wason the decline, His perfon was only guarded by the character 
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of tribune, which his own conduét had rendered lefs facred ; and 
to procure his re-eleétion to that cflice, he courted the favour of the 
people by the promile of acts fiill more popular; one was to fhorten 
the term of military fervice, and another to grant an appeal to the 
citizens at large from the judicial fentence of the piators. 

‘ The elce€tion for tribunes had been fixed about the time of 
autumn, and numbers of the poorer citizens of Rome were dif. 
perfed throvghout Italy in the annual toils of harveit: yet the two 
firit tribes had already given their votes in favour of Gracchus, who 
appeared in mourning, and accompanied by his wife and childreo, 
implored the people not to abandon their proteCtor and his infant 
offspring to the refentment of the patricians. In vain did the mot 
refpeétabie of the fenators reprefent the mortal injury that was of- 
fered to the conftitution by continuing for two fucceflive years the 
fame perfon as tribune; the gratitude or compaflion of the multi- 
tude overwhelmed every other confideration; a chofen body of the 
commons took poft round their favourite candidate, and fuffered no 
ftranger to approach him; and Tiberius exulted in his fecurity, and 
the fuccefs of his defigns, at the moment that he tottered on the 
brink of deftruction. 

‘ The fenators, amidft the tumult and diftraftion of the city, were 

affembled in the temple of Faith, and anxioufly deliberated on the 
fate of the commonwealth. The dignities and fortunes of the order 
were involved in the re-eleCtion of Gracchus; the aétion of the latter, 
by raifing his hand to his head, asa fignal to his party to repel force 
by force, was confirued by the fenate as an hine to the people to 
reward his zeal with a crown; and an inftant decree, ** That the 
conful fhould provide for the fafety of the republic,” armed that 
mnagiftrate with a defpotic though temporary power. 
— © The fafety of Sicily had demanded, at this important crifis, 
the prefence of the conful Calpurnius Pifo; and his colleague Mu- 
cius Scevola was naturally attached tothe popular party. He had 
however refufed to fupport ‘Tiberius in the extremes which he had 
fallen into; but though he difapproved the irregular condvét of the 
tribune, he refifled the importunities of his enemies; nor could he 
be perfuaded to employ force againit a magiftrate whom the laws 
had declared facred; nor to difturb the tribes in their legal proceed- 
ings. ‘ If they fhould venture on any meafures;”’ faid he, * in- 
confiftent with law, I wiil oppoie them to the utmoft of my autho- 
rity; but { will not fanction with the confular dignity the refent- 
ment of a faction.” 

‘ Such moderation ill accorded with the indignation of the ma- 
jority of the fenate. Party rage had extinguifhed every fentiment 
of confanguinity ; and Scipio Nafica, who was conneéted with Grac- 
chus by the ties of blood, rifing from his feat, exclaimed, ‘* Since 
the firft magiftrate of the republic betrays her intereft, let thofe who 
regard the laws follow me.”? A tumaltuous crowd of fenators, un- 
mindful of their digniiy and impatient for revenge, armed with clubs 
and ftaves, the fir: weapons that prefented themfelves, rufhed forth 
athisiummons. Their numbers were {welled by a promifcuous 
concourfe of clients and flives; and they precipitated themfelves 
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on the capitol, where Gracchus was {till engaged in prefiding over 
his own election, and colle&ting the votes of the people.’ 

The fequel of the hiftory is well known, and is minutely re- 
lated by Plutarch in his Lives of the Gracchi; that author 
highly extols the merit of thofe reformers, and regrets that 
their laws, fo juft and falutary, were not carried into execu- 
tion. It is to be remarked, however, that this decifion of 
Plutarch is founded on a circumftance mentioned by that moft 
refpectable hiftorian, which has efcaped the notice of the hif- 
tory now before us, and of other modern compilements. The 
engroflers of the landed property of Rome were not to be de- 
prived of their pofleffions without receiving an equivalent: 
anna Tian AauCavoy tag: (Plut. p. 828.) ** but receiving a 
fair compenfation in money from the treafury,’’ were to reduce 
their overgrown eftates within the limits efiential to good go- 


vernment. Gil “S 





Arr. XIII. BARDDONIAETH DAFIDD AB GWILYM. O 
Gryrhoad Owen Jones, A William Owen. 8vo. pp. 592. 
gs. 6d. Boards. Walhiiams. | 
“HESE poems of this famous Welfh Bard are introduced by 

a fretch of his life and writings: but the memorials of him 

are obtained with difficulty ; fome account is gleaned from paf- 
fages in his works, fome little from manutcripts, and fome 
from the tradition of the country. it appears that he lived in 
the fourteenth century, and died about the year 1400. He was 
a uative of Cardiganfhire, though the Ifle of Mon is faid, to 
have put inaclaim to the honour. ‘The few anecdotes here 
collected, prove him to have been a man of vivacity and fpirit, 
2s well as of genius; and though he lived in an age immerfed 
inignorance, we are told that he was little affected with the 
fuperftition of the times,—nor would he bend in the lea{t to the 
authority of the priefthood, in thofe points that were derogatory 
to an enlightened mind. 

* To delineate, (fays Mr. Owen,) the character of Dafydd ab 
Gwilym from the general complexion of his works, one would be 
induced to reprefent him as bordering on the extreme of levity, 
inatientive to the rules of decorum, and ever intent on fecking after 
pleafures; but the only traits cf him that have been handed down 
to us, reprefent him direétly the reverfe, that he was dilinguifhed 
for his uniform condu@, fobriety, and gentle manners, and above 
all fora remarkable refervednefs in converfation. So that in his 
works, we difcover the flights of imagination, and the playfulnefs 
Of his Aaven, and not the difpofition of the man.’ 

Many of our readers will be inclined to afk, what is the Awen? 
A note obferyes, that it is a compound word, which means the 
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flowing or impulfive action of the foul. It is a favourite exe 
preffion among the Welth, for the poetic gift,—the furor poett- 
cus.—From an account of the poet, Mr. Owen proceeds to con- 
fider his poetry ; in doing which we are carried back to a much 
earlier period: * In Britain, he fays, the Awen appears very 
early, and was nourifhed under the foftering care of fage 
druids.’— Now, as he afterward acknowleges that we have no 
remains of any poetry that can, with certainty, be afcribed to 
the druidical ages, it is natural to inquire what proof there is 
of their being poflefled of the Awen.—Our author is provided 
with an anfwer ;—the druids, he tells us, * formed its brighteft 
attire, the harmonic concatenation of the Welfh language, 
which, through the viciffitudes of ages, attained that ftrength 
and beauty with which it is fo peculiarly featured.’—To this he 
farther adds,—* the only confiderable monument left as a proof 
of the learning of the druids, is in a language furprifingly ingeni- 
ous in its conttruétion, which mutt have been produced at {ome 
period prior to the extindlion of that order, in which fome 
greater light of fcience muft have illumined this ifland than will 
now be readily acknowleged.’—It may ftill be afked, might 
they not have fome kind of /earning, and yet be deftitute of the 
Awen?—but concerning this, we will not farther inquire. 

After his preliminary remarks, Mr. Owen proceeds to ob- 
ferve, that Dafydd ab Gwilym appeared at the time when 
Welfh poetry was in an unfettled ftate; therefore, he adds, 
‘in eftimating the merits of his works, if we find them poflefled 
of invention, harmony, perfpicuity, and elegance of language, 
which has not been excelled by any of his fucceflors, we mutt 
allow the powers of his mind to have been great, that rofe 
fuperior to the difadvantages of the period in which he lived, 
and illumined the gloom of an ignorant and fuperftitious age. 
That our Bard has excelled in thofe inftances muft be evident 
to every one who reads his compofitions.,—Mr, Owen, after 
this decifion, proceeds to point out a few of the moft ftriking 
beauties of his favourite author : in this tract we cannot attend 
him, though his obfervations are not numerous, but {hall lay 
before our readers his concluding paragraph, by which it ap- 
pears that others are connected with Mr. Owen in this publi- 
cation ; 

‘ It is the with of the editors to avail themfelves of the indul- 
gence of the public, hoping that thofe who are acquainted with the 
poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym, will, by giving a tranflation of his 
works, do their favourite that juftice in the eye of the world, which 
itis not poflible he fhould receive from fuch an imperfect attempt as 
this before them. The editors have only to add, that to fulfil their 
duty as members of the Gwyneddigion Society, they undertook this 
publication with the fole view of preferving the works of a —— 
bard, 
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bard, to whom his countrymen have given the appellation of the 
Ovid of Wales; and fearing if they had not done fo, that this col- 
leftion, notwith{tanding the fame of the author, would have fhared 
the fate of many other valuable remains of the Welfh bards that 
have perifhed year after year within their memory, and which will 
be the deftiny of many more, unlefs fome of their patriotic country- 
men will ftretch forth their hands, ere it be too late, for their pre- 
fervation.’ 

The Society above-mentioned was inftituted in London, in 
1772, ‘to enable its members, being abfent from their country, 
to enjoy their own peculiar cuftoms, and to promote whatever 
might tend to illuftrate the hiftory of Wales.’ Specimens of 
thefe /Velfb poems, we apprehend, wouid gratify but few of our 
readers, nor are we fufficiently acquainted with the language 
to fix on fuch as might be moft worthy of choice: but we may 
give the few following lines, (as here tranflated,) making part 
of a poem, the fubject of which, abruptly as it were, brought 
to the Poet’s remembrance his departed friend and patron: 

‘ From dewy lawns I’ll pluck the rofe, 
With every fragrant flower that blows; 
The earlieft primrofe of the {pring 

To Ivor’s honour’d grave I'll bring= 
This humble rite fhall oft be paid, 

To deck the fpot where he is laid, 

To fhow how much for him I mourn, 
How much I weep o’er Ivor’s urn.’ 

To the above we may add fix lines from another poem, write 

ten by this bard when quite in the decline of life: 
‘ Ivor is gone! my friend moft dear, 
And Neft, fweet foother of my care: 
Morfudd, my foul’s delight, is fed— 
All moulder in their clay-cold bed ! 
And |, opprefs’d with woe, remain 
Victim to age, and ling’ring pain.’ 

Thefe inftances, though feeling and elegant, are very infuffi- 
cient to enable us to form a judgment of the power of the poet, 
or of the beauties of his productions. Perhaps, fome able and 
Seilful hand may hereafter affift us for this purpofe by a good 
Englith tranflation. H 








Art. XIV. Roman Converfations: or, a fhort Defcription of the 
Antiquities of Rome, and the Characters of many eminent Ro- 
mans; intermixed with References to claffical Authors, and va- 
rious moral RefleCtions; in a fuppofed Converfation between fome 
Englifh Gentlemen at Rome. In two Volumes. Vol.I. 8vo. 
PP: 440. 6s. Boards. Brown. 1792. 


T HE plan of this work is ingenious, and well calculated to invite 
the reader’s attention :—but the fuccefsful execution of fuch 
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a plan is, indeed, difficult; it requires great affiduity, judg- 
ment, and tafte; without which, even the requifite acquaint 
ance with hiftory, with claffic authors, and with the remains 
of antiquity, will fail of affording complete fatisfaction, and 
Jafting benefit. 

The volume is introduced by a ferfible advertifement; in 
the firft part of which the writer apprizes his young readers, in 
particular, of the very great incertitude attending Roman anti- 
guities, even at Rome itlelf; an acknowlegement which is 
made once for all, relative to many exifting monuments of an- 
cient times, though there are alfo feveral others concerning 
which we have little or no perplexity. This remark is the 
more proper, as, in the progrefs of the work, the opinion 
commonly prevalent with regard to any particular fpot, is ge- 
nerally admitted. The remainder of the advertifement gives a 
brict fketch of the four imaginary chara&ters who figure in 
the different dialogues; the firit, a learned and benevolent 
clergyman, tutor to one of the young gentlemen, and a refpect- 
ed friend to them all ; he is diftinguifhed by the name of Crito, 
Of the three youths, whofe difpolitions are faid to be greatly 
fimilar, the eldeft was preparing himfelf for a family feat in the 
Houfe of Commons, on his return from his travels; the youngett 
was heir to a feat in the higheft aflembly of the Britifh legifla- 
ture; and the third of thefe friends, more immediately the 
clergyman’s pupil, confidered as his principal object the do- 
meftic life of a worthy country-gentleman: ‘ his whole pro- 

ofed fcheme, (it is faid,) was fingly this, wz. the acquifition 
of the favor of God, particularly by doing as much good to 
mankind as was really within the utmoft ftretch of his abilities.’ 

The travellers are faid to have arrived at Rome in the early 
part of the rcign of his prefent Britannic majefty, and to have 
employed fome time in examining the variety of objects pre- 
fented to the curious and intelligent obferver in that city of 
wonders, The converfations of ten days conftitute this fir/t 
volume ; they turn on the immediate places at which they are 
{uppoled to have pafled ; and they bring to our view feveral me- 
morable events and charaéters, from the days of Romulus to 
thofe of Scipio Lmilianus, each of whom is diftin@ly no- 
ticed. 

We have perufed this performance with pleafure ; though we 
do not think it fo complete as to be incapable of confiderable 
improvement. It difcovers the author’s great acquaintance with 
the Roman hiftory, and with claffical writers; it alfo exhibits a 
number of judicious and ufeful remarks :—but it fuppofes the 
reader to poflefs greater knowlege, and a more perfeét remem- 
brance, of thefe remote fubjects, than falls to the fhare of many, 
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perhaps of moft, who have even been educated in the know- 


lege of them. The narrations are concife: but thefe brief dif- 
cufions will have a good effect, if they affift the reader’s re~ 
collection of particulars which he may once have known, but may 
have forgotten :—to others, who retain fome ideas of thefe to- 

ics, it will be acceptable to have them in this manner revived; 
and to thofe whofe intercourfe with ancient writers is more fa- 
miliar, and exact, it will doubtlefs be amufing and pleafant to 
attend this agreeable company in their excurfions. Of the 
young, the Roman hiltory generally forms a part of the education 3 
to them, theretore, it may be hoped, fuch a work as this will 
prove both ufeful and entertaining. 

It is wonderful that, at this diftance of time, we fhouid pof- 
fefs fo much information concerning the ancient Roman ftate, 
and {till more, that we fhould become in any confiderable degree 
acquainted with fo many individual characters. Ic may be rea- 
fynably concluded that the accounts of them are intermixed with 
what is fabulous, and alfo that what is true may be occafionally 
heightened and embellifhed according to the views and inclina- 
tions of thofe writers who have tranfmitted them to us. It is 
not improbable that the amor patria, fo commendable under due 
regulations, but which often manitefted itielf in a Roman bofom 
as a narrow and unworthy principle, might influence their hifto- 
rians to do honour to their country by a partial delineation. — 
Into this inquiry we fhall not now enter, but proceed to ex- 
tract a few paflages, by which the reader may, in fome degree, 
form his own judgment of the work before us, 

The fecond day’s converfation was held on the ground where 
the Capitol ftood: the introduction will afford an idea of the 
writer’s manner } 


* With what earneft joy, with what heartfelt fenfe of the religio 
loci, do moft travellers firit approach the Capitoline bill? —Crito’s 
companions, though they had fo frequently vilited it, yet on their 
afcent to it this morning, {till felt great remains of the fame awe. 
They feemed afreth aftonifhed at the monuments of Rome’s ancient 
grandeur; they wandered from one coloffal fragment to another; 
when Crito led them to the wettern fide of the Capitol, into a build- 
1og appropriated for the tribunals of the converfatori, that is, of the 
modern Roman confuls. Thofe apartments happening to be that 
day empty, the company had the opportunity of furveying them 
with the greateft leifure and privacy. ‘They found the firlt grand 
apartment, or hall, filled with large paintings, by Arpino, repre- 
fenting the principal events of the Roman hiitory, during its regal 
government; the picture of the religious and peaceful charaéter of 
Numa fronted the entrance, The tecond apartment they found in 
the fame manner adorned with the atchievements of the youthful 
Cocles, and of the other contemporary Romans who delivered their 
country 
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country from tyranni¢c oppreflion, and heroically hazarded their 
lives in defence of its juft and natural rights. 

‘ [s it not in fome degree remarkable, faid the eldeft of the young 
gentlemen, that on examining the chronological tables of the Gre- 
cian hiftory, we fhould find Miltiades, and the other Marathonean 
heroes, to be nearly contemporary to thefe moft brave Romans ? For 
the liberty and confequent greatnefs both of Athens and of Rome be- 

an about the fametime. If Fam not miftaken, the expulfion of 
the Pifffratide by Harmodius and Ariffogiton happened in the very 
fame year in which the tyranny of the Yarguins was abolifhed by 
Brutus and Publicola. ‘The Athenian tyrant fled for refuge to Da- 
rius, and brought the arms of Perfa on his country, as the Roman 
yrant did thole of Ztruria. No comparifon indeed can be made 
between the power of Por/enna, and that of the great king of the 
Eaft ; yet furely the {pirit of thefe brave Romans was not inferior to 
that of the Athenian heroes which was exerted about the fame time, 
and in the fame noble caufe of tle defence of the laws and liberties 


of their country.’ 
From the account of Regulus, we infert a few lines which 
immediately follow the very brief relation of his victorious pro- 


grefs in fubduing the Carthaginians : 

‘ In the midi of this fucceis and power, he fhewed himfelf (in 
fome particulars at leaft) fuperior to this flow of fortune. For in the 
midit of this high exaltation, he petitioned the Roman fenate for 
Jeave to return home, giving this humble and mott amiable reafon 
for that requeft, viz. becaufe during his long abfence, his private 
ftate, which was not more than fourteen acres of land (fo fmall was 
the property with which fo great and powerful a commander was 
contented) lay neglected and uncultivated, and his wife and children, 
who had no other fupport, were thus reduced to great diftrefs. The 
Roman fenate anfwered this petition, according to the fame fpirit of 
thofe times, not beftowing on him the fpoil of any of the conquered 
Cities, nor even any part of the contributions raifed on the fertile 
provinces of that opulent region, but only affuring him (as a fufi- 
cient encouragement for one who laboured only for the fervice and 
defence of his country) that if he would continue his labours for the 
public, his family fhould be fupported, and his little field cultivated 
at the public charge.--Happy would it have been for himfelf, and 
for feveral hundred thoufands of his fellow-creatures, if he had ob- 
ferved, in the caufe of Rome, the fame moderation which he fhews in 
his own private concerns; but with forrow we obferve, that when 
Carthage lay at his feet, fupplicating peace, Regulus refufed to grant 
it except on the moft oppreflive terms. Shocking and inhuman was 
this conduét, but it is not certain to what caufe we are to attribute it; 
whether to orders, which Regulus received on this head from the go- 
vernment at Rome, or to the erroneous principles of patriotifm, by 
which he himfelf was probably mifled. Permit me, my dear fellow 
ftudents, on this occafion to exprefs my wifhes, that none of you 
may ever forget, that patriotifm is a virtue far inferior to philan- 


thropy. In your private concerns may you continue to abhor all 
fentiments 
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fentiments of avarice and ambition ; nor think yourfelves at liberty 
to encourage the far more hartful ambition and avarice of the pub- 
lic, if any of you fhould ever be called to prefide at the helm of the 
Britifh ftate! Permit me alfo to breathe a with that the prefcnt Bri- 
tio government may be influenced by a Chriftian, net a Roman fpi- 
fit, in putting a {peedy end to all the miferies of this prefeat war; 
gwar which has ftained with blood the feas and fhores of the four 
quarters of the globe. May this difmal havock be foon changed 
into a juft and moderate, and therefore moft wife and moft honour- 
able peace !’ 

We will not detain the reader by inquiring farther con- 
cerning the (agellus) little farm of Regulus, or what other 
riches he might pofiefs:—but we muit obferve, that the 
work before us improves the hiflorical events which it re- 
lates, fo as to inculcate on the youthful mind the love of truth 
and juftice, of liberty and virtue, on the bafis of rational piety. 
We may be allowed here to remark that the manner, in which 
fome writers have fpoken, concerning heathenifh rites and prin- 
ciples of a theological kind, has often occafioned us to feela 
little difguft: we honour real piety, fo far as it prevails even 
under all the difadvantages of pagani/m: but, with few excep- 
tions, we too generally find policy and fuperftition pafs for prety; 
and to apply that woyd to them is proftituting the term. Should 
it be thought that there is any degree of this error in the prefent 
volume, it is compenfated by reflections which at other times 
occur:—when, in the life of Scipio Africanus, mention is 
made of his devout turn of mind, it is added, ‘ thefe expreifions, 
I hope, will be underftood with the due allowances; and in 
that fenfe only in which they are properly applicable to an hea- 
then character. The piety and devotion of Chriftians is, thank 
God, of a very different, and (beyond all comparifon) of a 
more fublime nature.’ It might be fo, and it ought to be fo; 
that is, it ought to be more rational, fincere, and effectual, 
(which, we conclude, are here meant by the word /ublime,) yet, 
in numberlefs inftances, it is not; becaufe bigotry and fupertti- 
tion ufurp its name ; one reafon for which is, that ignorance 
is Countenanced and encourazed ;— religion, inftead of being 
the fpontaneous and efficacious exertion of the underitanding 
and of the heart, is confined to formularies and notions; this plan 
is beft fuited to anfwer certain purpofes ; and, we may add, mere 
ftate-religion is mere fuperttition, totally ufelefs, often noxious, 

lhe piety of Scipio feems to have been regarded by Polybius 
as a mere pretence ; and Livy, as is here obferved, appears to 
have thought that it was but half fincere. However this was, 
the prefent writer embraces the opportunity of warmly recome 
mending to his young audience the cultivation of a religious 
(pirit ; 
‘ The 
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« The daily devotion of Scipio, (he fays,) feems indeed to me to 
have been the real {pring of al! the dignity and glory of his life, 
Permit me to endeavour to expiain mylelf on this head. In my 
own opinion, I cannot but look on the piety of Scipio to have been 
full indeed of heathenith error, (for he lived in the darknefs of pa- 
gznifm) but to have been founded in fincerity of heart. —~ O my 
dear friends, whatever the cafe of Scipio may have been, I am-fure 
you will alway&fincerely think, that piety is the moit exalted exer. 
cife and ufe of the beft faculties of tne human foul. 

‘ Piety in the beginning of every day, and cf every work, is 
the fureft fource of goodnefs of life. May we be duly convinced of 
the rational proofs of this deep and high doGrine! May we really 
experience in ourfelves its truth, with as great conviCtion as we fee] 
the all-dire&ting light and all-enlivening heat of shat fun ! 

* May you, my dear friends, prove it to others alfo, by the force 
of your examples; being led by the influence of the facred {pirit of 
devoiion continually and indefatigably right onwards through a 
long feries of great and good actions. For a proper {pirit of morn- 
ing devotion (permit me to repeat this again and again) will give 
copftantly a rule, a meaning, a nobleneis, a Iife, zeal, ardour, 
and activity to the following actions of each cay: it will be conu- 
nually renewing and flrengthening all your virtues, both in profpe- 
yity and in adverfity. Every thine, whether of labour or pain, you 
will ind amply repaid in the happinefs of prayer. For as at other 
times, it will be your beft employment to be daily itudying and 
imitating the beft examples of mankind; fo, in thefe more awful 
hours, may you lift up your hearts to the contemplation of the Dr- 
vine perfeclions ; railing yourfelves above the utmoft heights of 
created greatnefs, and making the neareft approach which morta- 
Rey allows to the Divine Nature itfelf.——May fuch daily piety 
draw on you the favour of Heaven ilill more and more abundantly ! 

The character of Cato AZajor employs fome pages of this 
volume: it is here refembled to a field which produces plants 
both of a falutary and a pernicious kind. 

* Letus, (fays our author,) caft away all its weeds and poifon- 
ous plants, and make an extract of its virtcous parts only. Such 
an extraét may, on proper occafions, prove a ufeful medicine to 
our minds; efpecially if we duly qualify and amend it, by the ef- 
fufion of forme more generous as well 2s more mild and bland juices 
drawn from the leaves of the Chriftian tree of life.’ 

Vhe diftinguithing qualitics of this great man are prefented 
under the four heads of induftry, bravery, parfimony, and zeal, 
that is, zeal in f/upporiing and reviving the ancient virtues of bis 
country. Under the third of thefe heads, frugality, or as here 
exprefied, the virtue of being able to live on little, it is obferved, 

‘ This virtue, my dear pupil, Cato originally learut from the 
character of Curius; but it will be pleafing to you to recollect, that 
bis love of it increafed on his being acquainted with the doctrines 
of Plato and Pythagoras. Cato’s diet was temperate and poor ; and 
its confequences were frength, healib, and Jong life. His private 
expences 
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expences (continued Crito, addrefling himfelf to the two other 
young gentlemen) were regulated with the Rrigett frugality $ or 
fequently be was independent in bis Senatorial capacity. Happy ee 
“t have been, if to his fenatorial integrity and incorruption, he had 
added alfo a proper government of his own paflions. The words, 
Delenda eft Carthage, would not then have difgraced his memory. 
Frugal as Cato was in relation to his own fortune, he was equally 
fo in refpeét of the public treafure, when committed to his care. 


The charadter of Scipio Lmilianus, or Africanus the younger, 
concludes this volume, and forms an entertaining and in- 
ftrudtive part of it: he is fometimes defcribed as the moft accom- 
plifhed hero that Rome ever produced; and it is, fays Crits, 
very much to be remarked, that, in many of his actions, he 
exactly and nobly imitated the examples of the great men who 
had adorned his country or family before him. ‘loward the 
conclufion of this dialogue, one of the young gentlemen ad- 
drefles himfelf to Crito as follows: 


«I could not help obferving, dear Sir, that in your le¢ture on 
Scipio Emilianus, as on one fide you were cautious of reciting the 
extravagant panegyrics which are heaped on his memory by fome of 
the ancients; fo, on the other, you were totally filent as to the 
objections made to his character, (how truly 1 do not pretend to 
judge,) by fome modern writers. 

‘ Indeed the general kind intent of your prefent courfe of lec- 
tures, feems to make it highly proper to confider thefe Romanz 
heroes, as far as truth will allow, in the moft amiable light; to be 
filent as to their /appofed defects, and to do as full juttice as may be 
to all their real virtues. Such was the conduct of your beloved, 
the very learned and moft amiable Mr. Rol//in.—Yet furely mili- 
anus had not the happinefs of being in all parts of his life equally 
glorious. 

‘ Unhappy Numantia* ! ~Perhaps it was over this (now ruined) 
Ponte Trionfale, that Scipio pafled on that far from glorious occafion. 
Haw much more honourable would it have been for him if he had 
trod in the generous footiteps of your jultly-admired Nefica; if he 
had endeavoured to fave that brave nation; Si, ipfe vir fortiffimus, 
viros ejufdem indolis laudi/que confervafet ! 

* It the Roman government then had been generous enough to 
bear any reverence to bravery and merit in an enemy ; if they had 
preferved any memory of their own ancient character (the great. 
nefs of which was founded in juftice and mercy); if they had 
retained any regard to folemn treaties, or even to common hoe 
nefty and gratitude ; if any of thefe confiderations had continued its 
due influence on their minds ; certainly, now delenda eft Numantia. 
lhe hiftory of the Numaxtine war in general (1 ipeak this in rela- 
tion to the conduct of the Roman government) is very fhocking and 


infernal, Its horrid guilt is one of the blacket itains of the Re-wan 
annals, 
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* Yet let us candidly remember, that Scipio moft unwillingly 
accepted the confulfhip and conlequential command in the latter 
end of that war. Happy would it have been for him, if in his 
fenatorial capacity he had exerted all his influence to prevent it; if 
he had, though with great difficulty, prevailed on the proud Roman 
government to confirm Mancinus’s treaty. —But thouga he could not 
have prevailed in that act of juitice, yet, furely, furely (for let 
me not pretend to palliate) he ought never to have made himfelf an 
inflfument of the wickednefs of the government. He ought to have 
faved Numantia, as his father ought to have faved Epirus. Numantia 
and Carthage were indeed the principal confiderations that checked 
me from tranfcribing the exceflive panegyrics with which the ancient 
writers have loaded (perhaps more thaa honoured) the memory of 
ZEmilianus. But thefe confiderations, weighty as they are, ought 
not to hinder us from paying due refpect to whatever was ¢raly 
laudable in his character.’ 

From thefe few extraéts, fome judgment may be formed of 
this work ; and the reader will immediately perceive its ufeful 
tendency. Many will be difpofed to complain that the number 
of Greck quotations here colleéied are not rendered into Englif. 
—The ftyle is fometimes negligent and inaccurate ; and, 
perhaps, too much deference is paid in the courfe of the con- 
verfations to the fuppofed nobility of one of the young men: 
but in whatever refpeéts it might admit of improvement, we | 
muft confider it as a valuable performance. A {hort note in- 
forms us, that it was compofed by a private gentleman * of re- 
fpectable character and fortune, feveral years ago: that his diffi- 
dence prevented its appearing during his life-time in any other 
way than in the hands of fome intimate friends: but that he gave 
directions that it fhould be publifhed foon after his deceafe. 

The fecond volume (not yet publifhed,) will probably afford 
an opportunity for fome farther remarks; at prefent, it is time 


that we fhould take our leave of this very fenfible writer. bf 
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Art. XV. 4 Voyaze to the South Sea, undertaken by Command 
of his Majefly, for the Purpofe of conveying the Bread-fruit 
Tree to the Weft Indies, in his Majeity’s Ship the Bounty, com- 
manded by Lieutenant William Bligh. Including an Account of 
the Mutiny on board the faid Ship, and the fubfequent Voyage 
of Part of the Crew, in the Ship’s Boat, from Tofoa, one of the 
Friendly iflands, to Timor, a Dutch Settlement in the Eaft In- 
dies. Illuftrated with Charts, &c. and publifhed by Permiflion 
of the Lords Commiflioners of the Admiralty. 4to. pp. 264. 
128. Boards, Nicol. 1792. 


1’ the year 1790, foon after Lieutenant Bligh’s return from 
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‘ato the fhip’s boat, with provifions and water fcarccly fuffi- 
cient to laft them for a week, and turned them adrift in the 
midft of the great Pacific Ocean, he publifhed a narrative of 
that inhuman tranfaGtion; at the fame time informing his 
readers that they might expect an account of the whole of his 
voyage, as foon as he could find leifure to draw it up. Of 
that narrative, our readers will find a fhort account in our Re- 
view for July 1790, p. 332, vol. ii. of the New Series; and 
we now fit down to announce to them Mr. Bligh’s comple- 
tion of his promife, and to give them an account of the re- 
mainder of his extraordinary and entertaining work; which we 
cannot introduce better than in the words of his own advertife- 


ment: 

‘ At the time I publifhed the Narrative of the Mutiny on board 
the Bounty, it was my intention that the preceding part of the 
voyage fhould be contained in a feparate account. ‘This method | 
have fince been induced to alter. ‘S‘he reafon of the narrative ap- 
pearing firft, was for the purpofe of communicating early informa- 
tion concerning an event which had attracted the public notice: 
and being drawn up in a haity manner, it required many correc- 
tions. Some circumftances likewife were omitted; and the nota- 
tion of time ufed in the narrative, being according to fea-reckon- 
ing, in which the days begin and end at noon, mutt have produced 
a degree of obfcurity and confufion to readers accuftomed only ta 
the civil mode. And this would have increafed, as the remainder 
of the voyage, on account of the numerous fhore occurrences at Ota- 
heite and elfewhere, could not, with clearnefs and propriety, have 
been related in any other than the ufual manner of reckoning. 

‘ Befides remedying thefe inconveniences, I have thought a foller 
account of our paffage from Timor to Europe, than that contained 
in the Narrative, would not be unacceptable. ‘Thefe reafons, with 
the manifeft convenience of comprifing the whole voyage in one 
continued narrative, in preference to letting it appear in Cisjointed 
accounts, will, it is hoped, be allowed a fuflicient excufe for hav- 
ing varied from the original intention. Neverthelefs, for the ac- 
commodation of the purchaiers of the Narrative aJready publithed, 
thofe who defire it, will be fupplied with the other parts of the 
voyage feparate; z.¢. the part previous to the mutiny, and the ad- 
ditional account after leaving Timor.’ 


The object of Lieutenant Bligh’s voyage, and the time of 
his failing from England, have been mentioned in our account 
of the narrative of the mutiny. He touched at Teneriffe, 
where he procured wine for the voyage, and other refrefh- 
ments, completed his water, and failed again on the roth of 
January 1788, with a determination to run direétly for Ota- 
heite, round Cape Horn, without flopping at any place what- 
ever until he arrived there. Jn purfuance of this defign, he 
7 made 
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made Terra del Fuego on the 23d of March: but the 
wind being awkward for paffing the Straits of Le Maire, he 
went round the eaft end of Staten Land; and, after pafling ir, 
ftood fouth-wefterly, with intent to double Cape Horn. He 
foon, however, met with the fame turbulent weather and con. 
trary winds which Lord Anfon experienced, in pafling this cape 
about the fame feafon, in 1741. 

Under thefe ditagreeable circumftances, Lieutenant Bligh 
continued to beat to windward ; and was, on the gth of April, 
as far advanced to the weftward as the longitude of 76° 58° W. 
being then in latitude 59° 31’S.: but, after continuing to 
ftruggle with the fame tempettuous weather and contrary winds 
till the 21ft, and finding himfelf, then, almoft feven degrees to 
the eaftward of his former fituation, inilead of being farther 
advanced to the weftward, he gave up the point, and bore 
away for the Cape of Good Hope; where he arrived on the 
24th of May following. 

He lay at the Cape till the firft of July; in which interval 
he completely refrefhed his people, recruited his ftock of pro- 
vifions and water, and then directed his courfe to the eaft- 
fouth-eaft, for the ifland of St. Paul; which he made on the 
28th, in latitude 38° 47° S. and longitude 77° 39° E. He faw 
Van Diemen’s Land, or the fouthern point of New Holland, 
‘on the 19th of Auguft following, and anchored in Adventure 
Bay on the 20th. There he laid in a good ftock of wood 
and water, and failed on the 4th of September; having feen 
very few natives, and, confequently, having had very little in- 
tercourfe with them. 

On Jeaving New Holland, Lieut. Bligh fteered to the fouth- 
weft, with intent to go round the fouth end of New Zealand, 
hoping to meet with more conftant wefterly winds in thofe 
high latitudes, than could be expected nearer to the tropic; and, 
after paffing the fouthern point of that land, he fell in with a 
clufter of {mall rocky iflands, in latitude 47° 44° S. and longi- 
tude 179° 7° E. They were thirteen in number, all very fmall, 
but high enough to be feen at the diftance of feven leagues, 
from a fhip’s deck: he calied them the Bounty Ifles. Capt. 
Cook pafled about a degree of longitude to the eaftward of 
thefe iflands, on the firft of December 1773: but he appears to 
have croffed the parallel in which they are, about midnight. 
They defcribe the weather, too, on that day, as being foggy: 
but, about that time, faw many feals, red-billed penguins, al- 
batrofles, peterels, and other birds ; together with much rock- 
weed, drift-wood, &c. Capt. Cook does not, however, 2p- 
pear to have had any apprehenfion that land was fo near him, 
but 
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but thought the coaft of New Zealand fufficiently near to ac- 
count for thefe appearances *, 

After pafling the fouthern point of New Zealand, the Bounty 
fteered north-eafterly ; and, on the rgth of October, met the 
fouth-eaft trade-wind, in latitude 24° 13° 5. and longitude 
922° 17 E. with which they made the beft of their way to 
Otaheite, and anchored at Matavai Bay on the 26th. he 
fhip, as ufual, was immediately crouded with vifitants, who 
were all glad to fee them; and Ooo, formerly fo called, but 
who had now aflumed the name of Tinab, foon made his ap- 
pearance, equally happy with the reft to recognize any of his 
old acquaintance. It appeared that he had married fince 
Capt. Cook was there in 1777, and had now four children > 
the eldeft of whom, about fix years old, had the name of 
Otoo, or Too, and was treated as Earce Rabie, or King; and 
even Otoo (now Tinah) himfelf, did not appear before him. 
covered: but, notwithftanding all the pomp and ceremony 
feem to be transferred to the heir apparent as foon as he is 
born, yet, from fome circumftances, to which Lieut. Bligh 
was witnefs, he concludes, that the whole power remains with 
the father until the fon be grown up; and fome of it, perhaps 
a very confiderable part, as long as he lives. When the 
Bounty was at Otaheite, there were three fucceffive genera- 
tions of the royal line in exiftence ; namely, Oteo, (now Tinah,) 
his fon, Otoo, or Too, the oftenfible Earee Rahie, and his grand- 
father; who, when Capt. Cook was there in 1769, 73, 74 
and 1777, was Called Whappai, or Happai, but who had now 
allumed the appellation of Otow. ‘The furgeon of the Bount 
died while the fhip lay at Otaheite; and Lieut. Bligh, withing 
to bury him on fhore, applied to Tinah for leave, who faid 
there would be no objection, but that it would be neceffary to afk 
his father (Whappai’s) confent; which he undertook to obtain; 
and hence it is inferred that, notwithftanding Tinab is the un- 
difputed fovereign of all the greater peninfula of Otaheite, in 
which the diftrict of Matavai ies, yet there were points in 
which his father ftill controlled him, and in which he could not 
act without his confent. That Tinah could not or did not 
chufe to aét, in this inftance, without his concurrence, is ob- 
Vious enough: but we have our doubts whether this arofe from 
the circumftance of Whappai being his father: it occurs to us 
that we have read, in fome of the accounts of former voyages, 
{though, on looking them over, on this occafion, we cannot 
nd where,) that Whappai was the Earee, or Principal, of the 
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* See Capt. Cook’s Account of his fecond Voyage, p. 251; and 
Mr. Wales’s Obfervations, p. 320, and 3514. 
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diftri& of Matavai. Suppofing this to be the cafe, Tinah fuf- 
fered no more controul from his father than he muft probably 
have done from any other of the principal Earees ; or than the 
King of Great Britain would do from any Englifh nobleman or 
gentleman, if he wifhed to procure leave for a ftranger to bury 
his friend, after the cuftoms of his country, on that gentleman’s 
eftate. We merely drop this hint, without meaning to put 
any ftrefs on it; for, it muft be owned, that we are yet too 
imperfectly acquainted with the language, government, laws, 
manners, and cultoms of the Otaheiteans, to be able to account, 
with certainty, for the circumftances which happen there. 

We fhall give the fequel of this bufinefs in the author’s own 
words; becaufe it tends to fhew how very obfervant thefe 
people are of what relates to manners and cuftoms, notwith- 
ftanding they are fo inattentive to every thing which has any 
relation to fcience, or mental improvement. 

¢ When Tinah returned, [with his father’s leave for burying the 

furgeon on fhore,}] I went with him to the fpot intended for the 
burial-place, taking with us two men to dig the grave; but on our 
arrival, I found the natives had already begun it. Tinah afked me 
if they were doing right. There, {aid he, the fun rifes, and there it 
fats. The idea that the grave fhould be eaft and weft, I imagine, 
they learned from the Spaniards, as the Captain of one of their 
fhips was buried at Oaitepeha in 1774. Certain itis, they had not 
the information from any body belonging to our fhip; for I bee 
Jieve we fhould not have thought of it: the grave, however, was 
marked out very exaftly.’ 

Lieut. Bligh had fent Mr. Nelfon, the botanift, and his affift. 
ant, almoft as foon as they arrived at Otaheite, to look round, 
and inform him what probability there was of procuring plants 
of the bread-fruit tree in a proper ftate for tranfporting ; and 
he had the fatisfaction to learn, from their report, that there 
would be no difficulty in fulfilling the obje& of his voyage, fo 
far as related to the ftate and number of the plants which they 
faw even in the neighbourhood of Matavai. The only difficulty, 
therefore, which remained, was how to introduce the fubjeé to 
Tinah; and to make him, and the reft of the natives, acquainted 
with what they wanted, without alarming their jealoufy on the 
one hand, or their avarice on the other. One of thofe lucky 
circumftances, which do more for mankind than all their in- 
pony and contrivance put together, removed this difficulty. 

leut. Bligh happened to mention his intent of vifiting fome of 
the other iflands that lie in the neighbourhood of Otaheite; 
on which, Tinah very earneftly prefled him not to think of 
leaving the place where he was : adding, © here you fhall be 
fupplica pleutifully with every thing you want. All here art 
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our friends, and friends to King George ; but if you go to 
other iflands, you wil! have every thing ftolen from you.’ The 
Lieutenant replied, that he knew they were his friends; and 
fo alfo did King George; and that it was on account of their 

ood will to his people, and from a defire to ferve the inhabitants 
of Otaheite, that he fent them all thofe valuable prefents ; ¢ and 
will not you, Tinah,’ added he, ‘ fend fomething to King 
George in return?’ ¢ Yes,” faid Tinah, ¢ I will fend him any 
thing I have ;’ and he began to enumerate the different articles 
that were in his power ; among which he mentioned the bread 


fruit. 

‘ This, (fays our author,) was the exact point to whichI wifhed 
to bring the converfation ; and feizing the opportunity, which had 
every appearance of being undefigned and accidental, I told him 
the bread fruit trees were what King George would like; upon 
which he promifed me that a great many fhould be put on board, 
and fzemed much delighted to find it fo eafily in his power to fend 
any thing that would be well received by King George. Thus, in- 
flead of appearing to receive a favour, I had brought the chiefs to be- 
lieve that | was doing them a kindnefs by carrying the plants, asa 
prefent from them, to the Earee Rabie no Britanni.’ 

In confequence of this fortunate arrangement, they began to 
make preparations on board the fhip, as well as on fhore, for 
receiving the plants, by erecting a tent, and inclofing, by Ti- 
nah’s permiffion and diredtion, a fufficient fpace round it for 
the plants to ftand, until it was thought proper to remove them 
on board; and, on the §th of November, they began taking 
plants up, in which they were greatly aflifted by the natives, 
who perfectly underftood the method of moving and pruning 
them. They continued this bufinefs, at all proper opportuni- 
ties, till the g1{t of March, when the plants were carried on 
board the fhip, and placed properly for the voyage, to the 
number of 1015, all in full health and vigor. Befide thefe, 
they had a number of other plants on board; among which 
were the avee, or Otaheitean apple, which is ¢ one of the 
fineft-flavoured fruits in the world.’ The ayyah, which is a 
fruit not fo rich as the avec, but of a fine flavour, and very re- 
frefhing : the rattah, not much unlike a chefnut, which may be 
eaten either raw or boiled ; and when boiled, they refemble 
Windfor beans, and are equally good: the orai-ah, which is a 
very fuperior fpecies of plantain ; and feveral others. 

With this cargo, the Bounty left Otaheite on the 4th of 
April 1789*, pafled by the iflands of Huaheine and Uliatea, 

without 
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we The following fact may be interefting ; as it feems to prove 
at the venereal difeafe is not of fo fhort a ftanding at Otaheite as 
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without ftopping at either, and directed her courfe for the 
Friendly Ifles. On the goth, about g o’clock in the morning, 
it became {qually, and a body of thick black clouds collected in 
the eaft. Soon after, a water-fpout was feen, ata little diftance 
from them, which appeared to great advantage on account of 
the blacknefs of the clouds behind it. They judged it to be 
about two feet diameter at the upper part, and about eight 
inches at the lower; and it advanced rapidly toward the thip. 
They immediately altered their courfe, and took in all the fails 
but the forefail ; foon after which, it pafled within about ten 
yards of the ftern, making a ruftling noife: but they felt not 
the Jeaft effet from its being fo near them. Lieut. Bligh judged 
that it travelled at the rate of about ten miles in an hour, to- 
ward the weft ; which was the direction of the wind; and it 
difperfed in about a quarter of an hour after it had pafled them. 
The conneétion between the water and the column, which was 
higher than their maft-heads, was no otherways vifible, than 
by the fea being difturbed in a circular fpace of about fix yards 
in diameter, the centre of which, from the whirling of the 
water round it, formed a hollow in the furface of the fea ; and 
from the outer parts of the circle the water was thrown up, 
with great force, in a fpiral direction, and could be traced to 
the height of fifteen or twenty fect. At this elevation they 
loft fight of it, and could fee nothing of its junétion with the 
column above. Lieut. Bligh is doubtful what injury it might have 
done, if it had pailed dire&tly over them: mafts, he imagines, 
might have been carried away, but he does not apprehend that 
it would have endangered the lofs of the fhip. It feems, how- 
ever, if we compare this account with fome others that we have 
read of the like phenomena, that this was but a fmall fpout. 
On the 11th, they difcovered an ifland, with feveral {maller 
about it, which does not appear to have been feen by any for- 
mer voyager, unlefs it be one of thofe that were difcovered by 
Quiros. It is called Wytootackea by the natives, is about ten 
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fome would perfuade us: we fhall therefore tranfcribe it verbatim 
from the work before us, p.142. ‘ We left Otaheite with only 
two patients in the venereal lift, which fhews that the difeafe has not 
gaincd ground. ‘The natives fay it is of little confequence, and we 
iaw feveral inflances of people that had been infeéted, who, after 
abfenting themfelves for fifteen or twenty days, made their ape 
pearance again, without any vifible fymptom remaining of the dif- 
eafe, Their method of cure ] am unacquainted with; but their 
cuftomary diet, and mode of living, muft contribute toward it. We 
faw many people with fcrophulous habits, and bad fores: but they 
denied that thofe were produced by venereal complaints; and oof 
furgeon was of the fame opinion.’ | 
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miles in circuit, and is fituated in latitude 18° 52” S. and longi- 
tude 200° 19° E. which cannot be far from the Dezena of 
Quiros. : 

On the arft, they made Kao, one of the moft north-weft- 
erly of the Friendly Iflands; and, on the 23d, anchored be- 
fore Annamooka. Here they learned that their old friends, 
Poulaho, Feenoo, and Tuboo, were alive, but all abfent at Ton- 
gataboo, which appears to be confidered, and defervedly too, 
as the principal of all thefe iflands. “They, however, procured 
wood and water, yams in great plenty, fome bread-fruit, 
fhaddocks, plantains, and a few hogs and fowls: but they 
found the natives very thievifh and troublefome, on account 
of there being no chief of any confequence to keep them in 
fubjection. They therefore refolved to make their ftay as fhort 
as poflible; and accordingly failed from Annamooka on the 
26th of April; and on the 27th at noon, were between the 
iflands of Xotoo and Tofca, in latitude 19° 18° S. , 

Thus far the voyage had advanced in a courfe of uninter- 
rupted profperity: but a confpiracy had been formed with fo, 
much fecrecy and circum{pection by a part of the crew, that 
neither the commander, nor any of his officers and people, ex- 
cept the confpirators themfelves, appear to have had the leaft 
fufpicion of it, until they found themfelves prifoners, Of the 
fubfequent narrative, we have already given, and referred to, 
an account: but as it may be acceptable to the friends of 
fome of the people who were on board the Bounty when this 
tranfaction occurred, to know the fate of fuch as are dead, and 
the prefent fituation of thofe who are yet living, we fhall give 
the following account of them, which we have from undoubt- 
ed authority. 

On the 28th of April, when the mutiny happened, the 
crew of the Kounty confifted of forty-four perfons ; of whom 
the following were forced into the boat, or chofe to follow the 
fortune of the commander in it : 

_ 4. Lieut. William Bligh, commander ; now a poft captain 
in the royal navy, and gone on another voyage, for the 
fame purpofe. 

- 2. John Fryer, mafter; returned fafe. 

3- Thomas Ledward, furgeon ; embarked in a Dutch thip 

at Batavia for England, but has not been feen fince. 

4» David Nelfon, botanift; died at Timor. 

5» William Peckover, gunner; gone out again with Cap- 

tain Bligh. 

6. William Cole, boatfwain; returned fafe. 

7- William Purcell, carpenter; returned fafe. 

8. William Elphinfton, mafter’s mate; died at Batavia. 
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» Thomas Hayward, midfhipman, now a lieutenant in the 
navy, and fent with Captain Edwards in the Pandora.to 
take the mutineers. 

10. John Hallett, midfhipman ; now a lieutenant in the 
navy. 

IT. John Norton, quarter-mafter ; killed at Tofoa. 

12. Peter Linkletter, ditto; died at Batavia. 

13. Lawrence Lebogue, fail maker ; returned fafe. 

14. John Smith, cook ; returned fafe. 

15. Thomas Hall, cook ; died at Batavia. 

56. George Simpfon, quarter-mafter’s mate ; returned fafe. 

17- Robert Tinkler, a boy, returned fafe. 

18. Robert Lamb, butcher; died on his paflage from Ba- 
tavia. 

19. Mr. Samuel, captain’s clerk ; now a purfer in the navy. 

Hence it appears, that, out of nineteen perfons who were 

turned adrift on this forlorn hope, it pleafed God that twelve 
fhould out-live their miferies, and revifit their native country 
and friends. 

Of the twenty-five who remained in the fhip: 

1. Fletcher Chriftian, mafter’s mate, is not yet taken. 

2. Peter Heywood, midfhipman ; {wam off from Otaheite 
to Captain Edwards, in the Pandora, has been brought 
home by him, and is now a prifoner at Portfmouth. 

3.. Edward Young, midfhipman ; not yet taken. 

4. George Stewart, midfhipman ; taken by Capt. Edwards 
at Otaheite, but drowned when the Pandora was loft on 
the Reefs of New Holland. . 

s. Charles Churchill, mafter at arms; murdered at Ota- 
heite by Matthew Thompfon. : 

6. John Mills, gunner’s mate, drowned when the Pandora 
was loft. 

7. James Morrifon, boatiwain’s mate; taken, and now a 
prifoner at Portfmouth. , 

8. Jofeph Coleman, armourer ; fwam off from Otaheite. to 
the Pandora, when fhe appeared off that ifland, now a 
prifoner at Portfmouth. 

g. Charles Norman, carpenter’s mate; taken, and a pris 
foner at Portfmouth. 

10. Thomas Mackintofh, ditto, ditto. 

11. William Brown, gardener, not yet taken. 

12. Thomas Burkitt, able feaman; taken, and at Portf- 
mouth, 

13. Matthew Quintall, ditto; not yet taken. 

14. John Sumner, ditto; ditto. 

15. John Millward, ditto; taken, and at.Portfmouth. . . 

16. John 
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16. John Mackoy, ditto; not yet taken. 
17. Henry Hillbrand, ditto; taken, but drowned when the 
Pandora was loft. ; 
18. William Mufprat, ditto; taken, and now a prifoner at 
Portfmouth. | - 
19. Alexander Smith, ditto; not yet taken. 
20. Thomas Ellifon, ditto; taken, and at Portfmouth. 
are John Williams, ditto; not yet taken, 
22. Ifaac Martin, ditto; ditto. 
23. Richard Skinner, ditto; drowned when the Pandora 
_. was loft. : 
- 94. Matthew Thompfon, ditto ; put to death by the natives 
of Otaheite for the murder of Churchill. 
25. Michael Byrne, a blind fidler ; taken, and now a pri- 
foner at Portfmouth. 
Hence it appears, that fix of the mutineers have already paid 
the debt of nature, and efcaped the juftice which was due 
from their injured country. Nine, among which is Chriftian, 
the chief, are yet untaken; and the remaining ten are prifoners 
at Portfmouth *, waiting the fentence of a court martial. Four 
only are mentioned by Captain Bligh, in his narrative, as be- 
ing aétive in the mutiny, viz. Chriftian, Mills, Ciurchill, 
and Burkitt; of whom, Burkitt only is among thofe brought 
home by Captain Edwards. Captain Bligh fays, that Cole- 
man, Norman, and Mackintoth, protefted again{t the tranf- 
action, and were detained in the fhip againit their will. He 
fays alfo, that he was informed that Michael Byrne wanted to 
leave the fhip; and he judged, by his looks, that Ifaac Mar- 
tin was favourably inclined to him. All thefe, except Mar- 
tin, are among thofe brought home by Captain Edwards, We 
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Art. XVI. A General Reply to the Arguments againft the Enquiry 
ints Public Worfbip: by Gilbert Wakefiela, B. A. late Feliow af 
Jetus College, Cambridge: the Author of that Enquiry. 8vo. 
pp-37- 6d. Deighton. 1792. 





I’ a general reply to his opponents, we naturally expected 
_ that Mr. Wakeheld would have brought into one conneéted 
view their feveral arguments, and would have examined their 
weight. Inftead of this, we meet with little which has the 
appearance of an anfwer, unlefs it be the following fummary of 
the writer’s prefent opinions in the form of propofitions, and 


"7 of the reply to Dr. Difney. The propofitions are as fol- 
Ows: 
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¢ Prop. I. No proof can be brought from Scripture, that our 
Saviour ever joined in publie wor/bip of a kind comparable to what 
is now prattifed among Chriffians No purpofe of his frequenting 
-the fynagogue is mentioned, but that of teaching: and, though it 
cannot be fuppofed but that he was prefent during the other parts 
of the fervice, and joined in them, yet thefe undoubtedly confifted 
chiefly in reading portions of Scripture, and very little, if at all, 
in prayers of a petitionary nature; and much lefs like thofe of mo. 
dern Difénters, whether precompofed or extemporaneous; but were 
hiturgic. 

$ Since, however, it is undeniable that our Saviour confidered 
himfelf as a Few, and obferved all the ordinances of the law, the 
ritual of which he could never defign to bind, even upon his Fewifh 
followers, after the deftruction of Jeru/alem, this ufage of public 
avorfpip by prayer, a mere ceremony, a mean to an end, cannot be 
eftablifhed, clearly and unexceptionably, on this fuppofed practice 
of our Saviour, 

‘ Prop. II. The Chriftian religion, as delivered in the New 
Tefament, difparages and difcourages, both in /périt and in Jetter, 
all ceremonies and /bews whatever, as proofs of defective holinefs, 
and hindrances of evangelical perfection. 

‘ Prop. III. Upon the fubject of per/enal petitioning prayer, our 
Lord himfelf has left us a direction, frequently and forcibly exem- 

lified in his own ufage, fo {pecific and exprefs, as to leave no apo- 
ogy for a practice apparentiy inconfiftent with it, not founded on 
fimilar authority, equally indifputable and precife, 

‘ Pror. IV. In connection with the preceding data, and the 
imperfect apprehenfions of the true power of the gofpel entertained 
by the afofles, according to the teftimony of Fe/us himfelf, and the 
inevitable natural confequences of their education in Fudai/m; in 
connection alfo with their continuance in the obfervation of the 
Mofaic-ordinances after their acceptance of Chriftianity: it is to me 
very manifeft, that no argument can be derived upon gofpel prin- 
¢iples, from their example, even if it could be proved, which it 
cannot, fimilar to that of modern practitioners.’ 


To Dr. Difney’s attempt to invalidate Mr. W.’s objection 
from our Lord’s directions, by transferring it ta alms-giving 


alfo, Mr. W. replies, 


‘ I can fee nothing in public alms-giving, that fhould render it 
peculiarly acceptable in the fight either ef God or man: and, if 
there be occafions in the prefent conftitution of fociety, in which an 
open difplay of benevolence may be preferable to inactivity, fuch a 
dilemma is rather to be regretted as an unavoidable deviation from 
the delicacy and fecrecy, infpired by the genius of the gofpel, than 
fet up in oppofition to that authority. To me at Jeaft there feems a 
great deal too much of this fort of oftentation in the world; and the 
pure report of our feelings is not fo perverted by habit, but we 
are led to beftow peculiar applaufes on liberality in proportion to 
the filence of its operation. This alone, in my mind, is a fufficient 
anfwer to the allegation ; and we might a&t wifely, in confider- 
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sap much oftener than we do, on the means of concealing from our 
ieft band what oor right band is doing, and in preferring the /ecret 
obfervation of our Father, to the applaufes of mankind. And, in 
my judgment, our Saviour’s direction on this’ point conftitutes aa 


irrefutable objection to alms-giving in /ynagogues altogether, when 
it cannot be compafied without that pompous exhibition fo explicitly 
condemned. And the fame inference with refpe& to prayer is, I 
apprehend, irrefiftibly conclufive againft all the qualifications and 
urmifes in the world. And, as it is fomewhere faid, I think by 
Lightfoot, that the poor chef ftood on the right-hand fide of the en- 
trance into the fynagogue, our Lord’s direction mutt plainly be re- 
firiGted to this point of alms-giving at the /ynagogue: and therefore 
on the principle of my adverfaries, prayer at the /yuagogue is alfo 
condemned by him, and forbidden to his difciples. And this in- 
ference with refpect to prayer is further confirmed by the very 
{pecific injundlions for the folitary and setired performance of this 
duty.’ 

The reft of the pamphlet, except a page or two of general 

ridicule of modern praéfitioners in devotion, confifts chiefly of 
decifions, in the author’s ufual manner, on the refpective merit 
or demerit of his feveral opponents. Dr. Difney is liberal and 
candid, but argues inconclufively from antiquity. Eufebia 
is too modeft and gentle, to be formidable even in the terrible 
array of See armour. Mr. Wilfon treats the fubject 
fénfibly and pertinently, but—his arguments are invalid. 
Mrs. Barbauld encounters his objections more refolutely, or 
concedes them more candidly, than any of his anfwerers: but 
fhe has too much of devotional ta/te, and indulges vifionary and 
fanatical ideas. Dr. Prieftley, like Mrs. Barbauld, entertains 
romantic conceits about habitual devotion, and—does not under- 
ftand Greek. Mr. Simpfon has written a temperate, fenfible, 
and elegant performance, but has advanced nothing new, 
Mr. Bruckner has fufficient candour, and no inconiiderable 
fhare of good fenfe and learning ; writes with much good hu- 
mour and no immoderate feverity, and leaves no opportunity 
of faftening, to any purpofe, on his reafoning—-but has a plen- 
tiful portion of felf-confidence. Mr. Pope is moft unworthy to 
rank with the refpe&table company whofe names illuminate the 
pages of this pamphlet. 

Through thefe perfonal ftri€tures are difperfed a few threds 
of argument, but they are fo far from amounting to a reply, 
as {carcely to merit a diftin@ notice. Indeed Mr. W. has the 
candour to intimate, that his prefent fentiments do not exaly 
correfpond to his former declaration; and he owns, that he 
would not oppofe the reading of fhort and general forms of 
devotion, felected chiefly, if not entirely, from the fcriptures, 
He has even proceeded fo far, as, in his Appendix to the fecond 
3 edition 
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edition of his Enquiry, to draw out a plan of public worhhip 
in which he could ciauieien which includes petrtionary prayer, 
On a retrofpect of this {hort controverfy, we think it clearly 
eftablifhed, that public worfhip is authorized by the example 
of Chrift and his apoftles. Though Mr. W. ftill infifts on it, 
that the Jewith worthip confifted chicfly in reacing portions of 
{cripture, and very little, sf at al’, in prayer of a pe titionary 
nature, a fuficient number of petitionary prayers are to be 
found in the ancient Jewifh liturgies, to render it eyident, that 
prayers, in the ftricteft fenfe of the word, were ufed in the 
Jewith fynagogues 5 and, confequently, that Chritt, in attend. 
ing the fynagogue worthip, gave them his fanGion; and that 
his followers, in borrowing thence the forms of -Chriftian 
worthip, and ‘eontinuing them after the abolition of the Jewith 
ceremonial, plainly fhewed, that they confidered public‘ worfhip 
as a duty of univerfal and perpetual obligation. When to 
thefe circumftances are added the’ numerous confiderations of 
expediency and utility, which have been fuggefted by the 
feveral writers who have appeared in this controverfy, little 
room feems let to hefitate in concluding, that mankind are 
not yet releafed from the obligation of public worfhip, and that 
jt is not yet become neceflary to cemolifh our churches, 1 in 
order to fhew our zeal for ** pure and undefiled religion.” E 
4 





Arr. XVI0. Poems, Chiefy by Gentlemen of Devonthire and 
Cornwal!. In two Volumes. 8vo. pp. 445 in all. 7s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1792. 


1" days of yore, it was thought.a circumftance worthy to be 
recorded, that all Greece could produce, at one period, 
feven wife men; and fuch a rara avis, in thofe days, was a 
poet, that feven cities contended for the honour of having 
given birth to Homer. Let it not then be faid that nature is 
growing old and lofing her vigour, when, in a corner of this 
ifland, fhe is now able to produce poets three times feven. Kf 
Devonthire and Cornwall are fo fertile in genius, with due al- 
Jowances for the fuperior genial influence of a fouthern clime, 
the number of poets in Great Britain, moft of whom are only 
waiting for fome kind obftetrical hand to bring them to light, 
would become an eafy fubject of arithmetical calculation. 
_ To appreciate, with accuracy, the comparative merit of fo 
many writers, would require a much more minute examination 
of their productions than is confiftent with our plan. All that 
we Can at prefent attempt, amid the numerous demands which 
the public have on our attention, is to mention with diftince 
tion 
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tion fuch pieces as appear to us to be of a fuperior order, and 
to add a few general ftrictures on the reft. 

This refpectabie fraternity will, we doubt not, without any 
unpleafant feelings of jealoufy, allow us to mention as their 
refident, “* The Poet of Arthur,” Mr. Hole. His beautiful 
Odes ¢ to Melancholy,’ and * to | error,’ we make no fcruple 
of placing at the head of this collection ; becaufe they appear 
to us to poflefs, in an uncommon degree, the true fire of poetry 
and harmony of verfification, without that artificial labour of 
contruction, which, in fo many modern poems, prevents, in- 
flead of promoting, the intended effe&. To jultify this deci- 


fion, and for the gratification of our readers, we fhall quote a. 


few ftanzas from the former of thefe pieces : 


¢ Sweet matron of the penfive brow! 

Myiterious power! to thee I bow, 

Whofe charms a mournful joy impart, 

That thrills my foul, and melts my heart. 
I am thy flave, yet would not freedom gain ; 
I feel thy magic bonds, yet glory in my chain. 


Now, at midnight’s awful hour, 
I own the. greatnefs of thy power! — 
Thought after thought {wells in my foul, 
As waves on waves fucceffive roll, 

Then break againft the fhore ; 
And my revolving mind difplays 
Sages and kings of ancient days, 

And mighty empires that exift no more. 


Palmyra, queen of cities! I behold 

Thy faded glories: from the time-worn bafe 
Thy pillars now are fall’n; no fretted gold 

Inlays thy roofs; thy walis no ftatues grace. 
The fun dire& pours down his fervid rays, 
And the parch’d foil feems kindled with the blaze. 
' Spreading wide its fhadowy {creen, 

No tree adorns the cheerlefs fcene. 

Where the grain waved, and verdare fmil’d, 

Behold a barren fandy wild; ~ 

Sands, that when eddying winds arife, 

In clouds of darknefs {weep the plain, 

As billows roll along the ftorm-vex’d main— 
The traveller marks their courfe—in horror fhrinks and dies, - 


Beneath this mould’ring arch I’!! lay me down, 
And mufe upon the awe-infpiring fcene.— 
Where is thy former pride, thy old renown? 
Extin, forgot, as if it ne’er had been. 
Here once the bufy courtiers throng’d around 
Their purpled monarch: Here the fons of war 
At peaceful pomp and dull inaétion frown’d, 
Or call’d to arms, and fhook the threat’ning fpear. 
Mark, 
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Mark, where yon broken pillars ftrew the plain! 
There rofe a ftately dome in ancient time: 

There oft was heard the foul-entrancing fRrain, 
And Jaurell’d bards awoké the fong {ublime. 


In choral dance gay youths and maids appear’d, 
And light they tript to many a fprightly found : 

Nor dance, nor fong, nor fprightly lay is heard, 
But more than midnight filence reigns around. 


Where crowds oppofing crowds have often toil’d, 
Like mingling flreains, achwart the ftreet to pafs, 
In endlefs tides, is now a vacant wild, 
With hoary mofs befpread and {piry grafs. 


‘Through royal palaces now ferpents glide— 
Heard you that difmal hifs?—It fpoke them nigh : 
They wreathe around yon column’s fhatter’d pride, 
And their fcales glitter in day’s fiery eye. 


Through ftately temples, where the /acred light, 
By crowds ador’d, diffus’d perpetual day ; 

Wounding with horrid yells the ear of night, 
The gaunt Hyzna roams in vain for prey. 


Oh! what is pomp, and fublunary power? 
And what is man who boafls himfelf fo high? 
The fport of fate—the tenant of an hour; 
Dut, animated duft, that breathes to die! 


Yet man, unthinking man! 
Deems not, that, fwift as glides away 
Each hour unmark’d, he haftens to decay: 

Still bufied with fome idle plan 
To {pend in fcenes of joy the coming years, 
Or leave a bootlefs fame to grace his unknown heirs,.<— 
Thofe heirs, who foon like him fhall be no more, 
Borne by the tide of fate to dark oblivion’s fhore.’ 


Without mye, to fettle the exa& order of precedence of 
the remaining fuccefsful candidates for fame, we muft mention, 
as particularly excellent, in the order in which we find them 
difpofed in the volume, Dr. Downman’s Odes to Honour and 
to the Genius of Ancient Greece ; Ode to Genius by Mr. 
Emett ; Ode to Fancy, in the manner, and with much of the 
fpirit, of Collins; the Incantation of Nerva, figned K ; Offian 
departing to his fathers; and an Ode written in a Picture Gal- 


lets by Mr. Polwhele. 


lines ; in which the abfence of rhime will not, perhaps, be re- 


rom the Qde to Fancy we fele& the following beautiful 


gretted ‘by every reader : 


* Yet fhould my penfive mind delight to rove, 
What time the ftar that marks with fond regret 
Her fre’s declining light, 
Faintly illumes the glade ; 
, Then 
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Then lead me where the lonely nightingale, 
Whofe plaintive numbers ftealing through the fhades 
Of eve may gently wake 
Refponfive echo’s fhell, 
And Jull my raptur’d foul to extacy, 
In tones that figh, and ftrains chat warbling weep ; 
While from their green retreats 
The nymphs and dryads {weet, 
And many a maid that woo’d the chafte-lip’d moon, 
Or mutely liften’d to the love-lorn tale, 
«* In deep attention hang, 
Murmuring their foft applaufe.” 
But when rude winds deform the foothing fcene, 
And from the darkening valley Cynthia meek 
Withdraws her filver beams ; 
Be mine the moaldering pile, 
Whofe awful ruins on the impending point 
Of fome high rugged cliff, fublimely frown 
Upon the gloomy wood 
That fhades the ftream below. ! 
There while the maddening tempeft howls around, 
And the dig thunder rolls his length’ned voice; 
There by thy magic {pells 
And witching forceries, 
Spectres, and all the vifionary fhapes, 
1 view, that wildly glare and loudly fhriek, 
As by the light’ning’s flath 
They wing their devious way ; 
’Till the chill’d blood creeps through my fhuddering veins, 
And hails the terrors of thy mighty hand, 
ENCHANTRESS SWEET! chafte Queen 
Of Harmony and Grace!’ 

Many of the pieces contained in thefe volumes have that 
moderate degree of merit, that, when once read, though with. 
fome degree of approbation, they will be thrown by and for- 
oer Of this kind are moft of the elegies and fonnets. 
something is attempted in the way of humour, but with i 
little fuccefs, except in the epiftle from an undergraduate at \ 
Oxford to his friends in the country. Mr. Polwhele’s Tranfla- 
tion of two books of Claudian’s Rape of Proferpine ought to be 
mentioned with approbation. E 
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Art. XVIII. Letters from France: containing many new Anecdotes 
relative to the French Revolution, and the prefent State of 3 
“rench Manners, By Helen Maria Williams. Vol. If. 12mo. \ 
Pp. 206. 3s. fewed. Robinfons. 1792. 

T# firft volume of thefe Letters, appearing at a time when 

every mind was interefted in the recent and wonderfu! 


event 
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event of the French revolution, doubtlefs owed fome part of itg 
popularity to this circumftance :—but the productions of Mifs 
Williams’s pen have too much intrinfic merit, to render any 
adventitious circumftances neceffary to their favourable recep. 
tion. The prefent volume, like the former, abounds with juft 
and liberal fentiments, is written with elegance and fpirit, and 
relates a great variety of pleafing anecdotes ;-moft of them 
tending to place, in an interefting point of view, the happy 
effects of the late revolution in France on the condition and 
the manners of the people. From thefe we fhall make a {mal} 
feleftion. From Orleans, Mifs W. writes as follows: 


« A blackfmith came to our lodgings this morning, to mend the 
lock of adoor, I afked him if he would not willingly leave his 
trade to fight for the liberty of his country? * ** Out, madame,” 
faid he, ‘* i] faut combattre pour la liberté, parceq:e fi on eft tué, 
e’elt l’affaire d’un inftant, et c’eft fini; au lieu qu’étanc efclave on 
s’ennuye tout fa vie.” 

¢ This is market-day at Orleans, and I have juft been ftandin 
with a little circle of country people, who, after the bufinefs of the 
market was done, ranged themifelves round an old woman, who had 
the advantage over the reft of the groupe, of having attained the 
accomplifhment of reading. She read to them a new!paper, to 
which the audience liftened with fech eager attention, as reminded 
me of that animated picture of our divine poet, when he defcribes 
. - © a fmith, 

The whilft his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth {fwaliowing a taylor’s news.” 

¢ The old woman received a liard for her treuble from each of 
her auditors, and they are now dilcufling the conduct of their le- 

iflators, ard arranging the fabric of their new government, with 
that noble freedom of debate which gives 


‘* An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart.” 


* One fubjeét of complaint-among the ariftocrates is, that, fince 
the revolution, they are obliged to drive through the itreecs with 
caution: the life of a citizen is now confidered as of fome value, 
and the poor people on foot cannot be trampled upon, by the 
horfes of the rich people in carriages, with the fame impunity as 
formerly. + ‘* C’eft fi incommode,” {aid an arifocrate to me lately, 
** quand je vais dans ma voiture en campagne; Je peuple ne fe 
range pas comme autrefuis—ces gens-]a jont d’une infolence incroy- 
able—on eft obligé de prendre bien garde de ne les pas écrafer, et 
cela demande du tems.” Madame de Pompadour, milirefs to 
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* « Yes, madam, we muft fight for liberty, becaufe if one is 
killed, it is the affair of a moment; inilead of that, being a flave, 
you are weary al! your life.” 

¢ ‘‘ It is fo inconvenient, when I go to the country in my car- 
riage; the people will not get out of the way as they ufed to do— 
they are really become intolerably infoleate-you are obliged to 
take fuch care not to run over them, and that colts fo much time.” 

, Lewis 
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Lewis XIV. who always travelled with great expedition, was pail- 
ing through Orleans, when her coachman drove over a poor wO- 
man, whom age and infirmity prevented from getting time enough 
out of the way, and fhe was killed upon the {pot. 1 he coachman 
flopped the carriage, and the fervants told their miftrefs that the 

or woman was killed, *** Eh bien,” faid the, with the moft 
perfect fang froid, and flinging a louis d’or out of the window, 
«« yoila de quoi Ja faire enterrer; allez, cocher.” Is it poflible to 
hear of every feeling of humanity being thus infulted, without a 
degree of indignation which can only be foothed by the reflection 
that fuch monttrous evils exift no longer? Is it poffible to hear this 
incident without rejoicing, that a fyftem of government which led 
to fach depravation of mind is laid in ruins e For my part, | con- 
fefs myfelf fo hardened a patriot, that I rejoice to fee the lower or- 
der of people in this country have loft fomewhat of that too obfe- 
guious policenefs for which they were once diitinguifhed; and that 
whenever they find themfelves in the flighteft degree offended, 
they affume a tone of manly independence. While we were walk- 
ing yefterday along the very {quare where the poor old woman was 
killed, I heard a day-labourer fay, in an angry tone of voice, toa 
gentleman, by whom he thought himfelf ill-treated, + ‘*Monfieur, 
nous fommes égaux—je fuis citoyen, monfieur, fout comme un 
autre.’ Some of our company were fhocked at his infolence, while 
J, recollefting the poor old woman, could not help repeating to 
myfelf, t‘« Ah! monami, n’oubliez jamais que vous tes citwyen 
tout comme un autre.” 


The French and Englifh charaCer are well contrafted in the 
following paflage : | 

© T obferve with pleafure a proof which the Parifians give of that 
general veneration for genius which prevails in this city, by calling 
feveral of the ftieets of Paris after the names of celebrated men. 
Here is the quay of Voltaire, the ftreet of Jean Jaques Rouffeau, 
the ftreet of Mirabeau, and, fince the death of the Abbé Cerutti, a 
man of letters, and a patriot, the people have made the ci-devant 
ftreet of Artois drop its ariftocratical pretenfions, and affume the 
name of Cerutti. ' 

‘ Why is no fireet, or fquare, in London, named after Pope, 
Milton, or, to rife to the highett climax of human cenius, after 
Shakfpeare? We feem to have a ftrange dread in England of in- 
dulging any kind of enthufiafm, however lacdable. We are very 
apt to wrap up our feelings in the unrelenting feverity of wifdom; 
on occafions when it would be far more amiable to give way to the 
impulfe of the heart. You will fee Frenchmen bathed in tears ata 
tragedy. An Englithman has quite as much fenfibility to a gene- 
rous or tender fentiment; but he thinks it would be unmanly to 
weep; and, though perhaps half choaked with emotion, he fcorns 
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* ** Well, here is fomething to bury her—go on, coachman.’ 
t ‘* Sir, we are equals—-I am a citizen, fir, as well as another.” 


+“ Ah! my friend, never forget that you are a citizen as weil a$ 
another.” * we 
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to be overcome, eontrives to gain the victory over his feelings, and 
throws tnto his countenance as much apathy as he can well with. 
¢ We have alfo {uch a profound dread of ridicule in England; 
we are fo afraid of one another, that, inftead of going into com. 
y with the hope of pleafing, we only entertain the humble de. 
fre of efcaping cenfure. A French fociety, with a happy mixture 
of enthufiafm and non-chalance, ventures on a thoufand traits of 
fentiment, and fprightly fallies, which make the hours pafs away 
agreeably ; but which an Englifh company would not hazard for 


the world; but 
*¢ do 4 wilful ftillnefs entertain, 

With purpofe to be drefs’d in an opinion 

Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 

——— I do know of thofé, 

That therefore only are reputed wife, 

‘or faying nothing.”—— 
And yet I can find no other reafon for the Englifh going into com. 
pany with their minds in complete armour, and their anderftand. 
ings always in a pofture of defence, except, that an Englifhman 
cannot bear to be laughed at, and that a Frenchman can; for I do 
not believe there is more good-nature in France than in England, 
Writing upon this fubjeft recals powerfully to my heart the idea of 
thofe friends with whom [ paffed moft of my time in London; of 
that fociety which abfence can only ferve to endear, by convincing 
me that its lofs is irreparable. 

« I have heard a gentleman allege, that French and Englith con- 

verfation amounted to the fame thing ; for, faid he, * ** Les An- 
giais ne difent rien, et les Francais difent des riens.”” 


Mifs Williams gives a pleafing account of an inftitution at 
Paris, for the general diffufion of knowlege: 

‘ I fpend a part of every day at the Lycée, a charming inftitu- 
tion, where learning feems ftripped of its thorns and decorated with 
flowers, and where the gay and focial Parifians cultivate f{cience 
and the belles lettres, amidft the pleafures and attraétions of fo- 
ciety ; while in England, where the art of being happy is certainly 
far lefs underftood than in France, when we with to acquire know- 
ledge, we fhut ourfelves up for that purpofe in fober meditation, 
and ferious folitude. Perhaps, indeed, the knowledge gained by 
folitary ftudy may be the moft profound; but the knowledge ac- 
quired in fociety leaves on the mind the moft agreeable impreffion. 

‘ The Lycée was formed in 1785, under the aufpices of Mon- 
fieur the.king’s brother, and Monfieur d’ Artois, and was foon re- 
forted to not only by men of letters, but by the moft fafhionable 
perfons of both fexes. Lectures are piven at the Lycée by the mof 
celebrated profeffors at Paris, on natural philofophy, chemiftry, 
natural hiflory, botany, hiftory, and belles lettres; and the Greek, 
Italian, French, and Englith, ianguages are taught. 

* The Lycée drooped a little at the period of the revolution. Ia 
the violent convulfion of that moment, literature and arts were for- 
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otten. But the Lycée foon revived ; and though its former pa- 
trons are now at Coblentz, preparing an attempt, of which the 
leflons of hiftory they received at the Lycee might have taught them 
the folly and impraéticability, that of enflaving a people who are de- 
termined to be free; this inftitution is rifing every day into higher 
celebrity, from the eminent abilities of fome of the profeflors. Of 
their knowledge in the different fciences they teach, I, in my ig- 
norance, am little qualified to judge, But | can feel the charms of 
eloquence, and therefore find that chemiftry, when taught by 
Monf. Fourcroy, is the moft engaging, the moft enchanting fcience 
in the world. 

‘ Monf. Garat, member of the firft National Affembly, gives 
vs leGtures on Roman hiftory, no lefs interefting ‘than philofophi- 
cal, and frequently makes fuch fublime applications to the re- 
yolution of France as call from my eyes the tears of delight and 
admiration. 

‘ Sometimes our ftudies are accompanied by fine mufic; and 
fometimes the Abbé de Lille, the firft French poet, recites his har- 
monious verfes. 

« Upon the whole, the pleafures of the Lycée are perfe&ly con- 
genial to my tafte; and it is to me by far the moft agrecable of all 
the various refources which this great capital affords. I regret we 
have no fuch inftitution in t.ondon. What a relief would fome 
people find in being able to efcape, for an hour, from thofe ever- 
lafting evenings which are devoted to the dull vacuity of fafhion- 
able converfation, or the fad repetitions of card affemblies; and to 
ftore the famifhed mind with a little fteck of thought and fenti- 
ment, in fuch a fociety as the Lycee! 

‘ [ am furprifed to meet there with fo few of my countrymen. 
Such of them as come to Paris in order to acquire the French lan- 
guage, would find at the Lycée not only the advantages of infiruc- 
tion, but of converfation; fince the gentlemen form a fort of club 
every evening, when the journals of the day are read, and its po- 
litics difcuffed.’ 


We add a few particulars, refpecting the prefent ftate of 
manners in the villages of France: 


* My mother found herfelf, one evening during our journey, fo 
much fatigued, that, inftead of being able to reach Amiens, where 
we intended to fleep that night, we weie obliged to ftop at a very 
{mall village fome leagues diitant. The landlord of the little inn 
where we alighted, received us with an air of confcious dignity and 
felf-importance which but ill accorded with the appearance of his 
dwelling. We enguired if he could furnifh us with beds: he 
feemed offended at the queftion, as implying in it fome doubt, and 
anfwered with impatience, * ** Mais, madame, comme a /a ville.’’ 
~—We found, however, that the walls of the rooms where people 


ywere lodged ‘*‘ comme 3 Ia ville,”? were of bare brick. ‘* What is 


‘the name of this place ?” faid I, toa ruddy-cheeked fervant-girl who 
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* <« To be fare, madam, as well as in the town.” 
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il waited upon us. * ‘* Madame,” faid fhe, ‘* c’eft Serteaux, pour 
vous obéir.” ‘ 

‘ The mafler of the inn having got the better of the ill-humour 
our firft enquiries had occafioned, aflured us we fhould have an ex- 
cellent fupper, and that he underflood the art of cookery perfeétly, 
having aflilted fome years in the kitchen of Madame la Princeffe de 
Monaco. He by no means over-rated his talents; the fupper was 
extremely well dreffed, When we had fupped, he told us that we 
might confider ourfelves as in perfect fafety under his roof ; ** for 
J, ladies,’’? added he, in an elevated accent, ‘* am the mayor of 
the village, and have two national guards every night at my door, 
I faved the chateau of a perfon who was very odious to his peafants, 
from being burnt, by haranguing the people, and convincing them 
of the enormity of the action; and my fellow-citizens, in gratitude 
for my fersices on that occafion, unanimoufly chofe me for their 
mayor.” 

oy congratulated Monf. Le Maire on the happy effects of his 
eloquence, and he immediately ftepped out of the room, and re- 
turned with a national fcarf in his hand, and a fierce grenadier’s 
cap, which had been prefented to him as trophies of his patriotifm, 
1 enquired how many national guards there were in the village. 
«© No lefs than eighty men,” faid he; ‘* and I am their colonel.” | 
The honours, dignities, and high offices, civil and military, of 
our landlord, now crowded fo thick upon us, that we could f{carcely 
reconcile ourfelves to the trouble we gave him of bringing little ‘ 
moveable frames, for mattrefles, into the room where we had fup. { 
ped, and which the chicf magiftrate arranged with admirable dex. I 
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terity. Next morning we found he had thrown afide his white 
jacket, and was arrayed in the national uniform. When we recol- 
leéted that our vea!-cutlets had been dreffed by a colonel, and our 


mattrefles arranged by a mayor, we felt ourfelves fomewhat in the a 

fituation of Don Quixote, when queens faddled his horfe, and C 

ducheffes held his bridle. We made very low curtfies to our hoftat — a 

parting, which he returned by clapping his hand on his military mr 

cap.—A propos of travelling—a French gentleman of my acquaint- tc 

ance told me, that he was once going in his cabriolet from Paris to vi 

Calais, when he was accofted by a man who was walking along the p: 

road, and who begged the favour of him to let him put his great tte 

coat, which he fouad very heavy, into the carriage. ‘* With all nc 

my heart,” faid the gentleman; ‘* but if we fhould not be travel- rs 

: ling to the fame place, how will you get your coat?’? ‘* Mon- Ca 
; fieur,”” anfwered the man with great nziveté, + ‘‘ je feral dedans.” as 
| The gentleman immediately took him into his carriage.’ wi 
In this volume we find two very interefting ftories, though th 

not equally pathetic with that of Monf. F. in the firft vo- he 


Jume: but for thefe, and for much entertainment which we 
cannot particularly fpecify, we muft refer to the Letters. - 





* * This is Serteaux, madam, to obey you.” 7 
| + ‘I thall be in it.” be 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1792. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Art. 19. Proclamation: Marie Curistine, Princeffe Royale de 
Hongrie, et de Boheme, Archiduchefe d’ Autriche, Ducheffe de Bour- 
gogne, de Lorraine, de Saxe-Te/chen, &c.3; AUBERT Casimir, 

Prince Royal de Pologne, et de Lithuanie, Duc de Saxe-Tefchen, 
Grand Croix de l’Ordre Royal de St. Etienne, Feld Maréchal des 
Armies de fa Majefté le Roi de Hongrie et de Boheme, et de celles du 
St. Empire Romain, &Se. Lieutenans, Gouverneurs et Capitains-ge- 
neraux des Pays-bas, &. &c. 4to. pp. 8. Od. Owen, Piccca- 
dilly. 

Art. 20. Confiderations on the Proclamation of the Governors of the 
Auftrian Netherlands againft France, publithed at Bruffels the 19th 
of May 1792. 8vo. pp. 69. 18. 6d. Hookham. 


I’ the French gain as decifive a victory over the Auftrian and 

Pruflian arms, as their Englifh advocate has here gained over 
the proclamation of the governors of the Netherlands, it will no 
doubt be a fubject of great joy to all the friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty: but we fear the leaders, who, of late, have ufurped 
all the power in France, have not taken the beft methods to enfure 
fuccefs to the caufe of the nation. Inftead of ftriving to unite as 
many minds as poflible within the kingdom, and gain as many 
friends as they could without, by inviting all to lay afide their pe- 
culiar tenets, their party opinions, and narrow jealovfies, and to 
join in fupporting the common caufe, and the common will, clearly 
and unequivocally made known in a conttitution, deliberately de- 
creed, freely accepted, folemnly ratified, publicly promulgated, 
and univerfally applauded ; the Jacobins have laboured to their ut- 
moft to excite diftruft, to infufe fufpicions, to create delinquencies, 
to filence their opponents by terror, and to exterminate them by 
violence. By thefe means, they have gained a temporary and ap- 
parent fuperiority for their party: but they have acquired no real 
ftability againft the enemies of the nation, foreign or domettic ; 
nothing on which the country can depend in the hour of neceflity. 
They have diftrafted the public mind, caft a damp on the common 
caufe, and they have given an afcendancy to a party will, which, 
as 1s generaily the cafe, feems weak and corrupt, over the national 
will, which is rarely found feparate from the national wifdom and 
the kational virtue. In the day of riot and tumult, it is the partial 
voice of a mob, and never the general voice of the people, that is 
heard predominant: but, in the day of danger and invafion, it is 


¥ fettled inclination and fleady refolution of the people, and never 


e fickle luft and bluftering turbulence of the mob, that decide 
the fate ofempires. We hope, however, that, in fpite of the late 
arbitrary proceedings, the ardor of the nation for liberty will not 
be checked ; and that a whole people will not fuffer for the crimes 
of a few tyrannical leaders. 
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In the Confiderations before us, the writer expofes the duplicity 
of the Emperor Francis, and of his predeceflor Leopold ; and fhews 
that they are, in fact, the aggrefiors in the war with France. He 
alfo ably detects and unfolds the artifice of the Auftrian governors 
of the Netherlands, in taking advantage of the blind zeal of the 
Brabanters for popery, to perfuade them that the emperor is fup. 
porting the Catholic faith againft the wicked attacks of infidels: 
whereas, in truth, thefe defpots care little about any religion; 
and only derive their authority from heaven, in order to remove 
every limit to it on earth. We with the Auftrian and Proffian 
troops could read thefe Confiderations: many of them might there. 
by have their eyes opened to the iniquitous defigns of their arbi- 
trary leaders, and might be induced to lay down their arms. 
‘Yhus, much blood might be faved, the thedding of which, how. 
ever calmly it may be confidered by kings and princes, mutt deeply 
afilit the feeling mind of every good man and fincere Chriftian, 
even if the caufe of liberty fhould ultimately prevail, and much 


more if the cauie of flavery fhould be triumphant. Pear. 


Art. 21. Obferwations du Chevalier de la Bintinaye fur un Article in- 
Jeré dans le Morning Chronicle, ouvrage qui a pour but de faire con- 
noitre Petat des chofes en France avant la Revolution, et de devoiler 
les caufes et les moyens qui font produite. Svo. pp. 110. 2s. 6d, 
Debrett. 1792. 

The letter which gave rife to the Chevalier dela Bintinaye’s obfer- 
vations, and which is here reprinted and acompanied with a French 
tranflation, was inferted in the Morning Chronicle on the 26th and 
27th of January Jaft. ‘hough it appeared in an Englifh dref, 
there are ftrong interna] marks that it is originally of French manv- 
facture. It gives a terrible reprefentation of the ftate of things ia 
France before the revolution. If the account be exaggerated, the 
Chevalier’s reply appears to us to be no lefs fo. Perhaps the truth, 
as is often the cafe, may lie between the two. M. de Ja Bintinaye 
feems to be too angry with his opponent to reafon difpaflionately, 
and too credulous of reports to the difadvantage of the revolution 
and its abettors, to judge impartially. He allows, however, that 
there were numbers of perfons in the higher ranks of life, before 
the revolution, deferving of all the reproaches caft on thofe orders 
by the writer in the Chronicle: but then, he fays, thefe men have 
all gone over to the revolutionifis! He confiders M. Necker, and 
his predeceflor, the archbifhop of Sens, as having been the primary 
authors of the revolution. ‘Thefe minifters, according to the Che- 
valier, aiming at abfolute and unlimited power, let Joofe the popv- 
lace on the parliaments and the nobility, who flood in the way of 
their defpotic views; and the people, once unchained, became tod 
powerful for thofe who had given them their liberty, afflumed the 
maftery over thofe who meaned to make them their initruments 
overthrew both minilflers and nobles, and finally produced that en 
tire change, which every good ariftocrate in France, and in evel! 
other country, fo deeply deplores. 

The Chevalier de la Bintinaye is of a noble family in Brittany 
and was fecond in command on board the Surveillante, in the yea 
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1779, when the defperate engagement took place between that fri- 
gate and the Quebec, Capt. Farmer. Another little tract, by him, 
was annexed to the Abbé Raynal’s Letter to the National Affembly. 


See Rev. vol. vi. p- 453, New Series. Pear 


Art. 22. Confiderations on the prefent and future State of France. By 
M. de Calonne, Minilter of State. Tranflated from the French. 
8vo. pp. 508. 78. Boards. Evans. 1791. 

This appears to be a well-executed tranflation of M. de Calonne’s 
‘work, ‘ De l’Etat de la France.’ As we have already entered largely 
into the confideration of the original *, we content ourfelves with 
barely announcing the prefent publication. ry) 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 23. n Effay for a Nofological and Comparative View of the 
Cynanche Maligna, or Putrid Sore Throat ; and the Scarlatina An- 
ginofa, or Scarlet Fever with Angina. ‘The Second Edition. With 
a Supplement, containing a Nofological Account of the Febris 
Aphthofa, or Thrufh Fever. By William Lee Perkins, M. D. 
Member of the Royal Medical Society at Edinburgh, and of the 
Medical Society of London. 8vo. pp. 98. zs. Walter, Cha- 
ring-crofs. 

Dr. Perkins has here given an accurate defcription of the dif- 
eafes on which he treats: he afterward ftates the fymptoms, in 
which the two former agree, and thofe in which they differ; thus 
enabling young practitioners to avoid the confufion, that arifes 
from the want of diltinguifhing their natures. 

In the fupplement, Dr. Perkins maintains, ‘ that there really ex- 
ifts a true idiopathic aphthous, or thruth fever, not only differing 
from thofe fevers we fee frequently attended with aphthe, more 
efpecially in the latter ftage, but to be diltinguifhed by fymptoms 
peculiar, confant, and efential, which mark its charaéter through 
all its tages as an individual, diftin8, idiopathic difeafe.’ 

From experience, we are inclined to agree in thisremark. (Q, 


Art. 24. A remarkable Cafe of Madne/s, with the Diet and Medi- 
cines ufed in the Cure. By Wiiliam Perfe&t, M.D. of Wett 
Malling in Kent, and Member of the London Medical Society. 
8v0O. pp. 52. Is. Murray. 1791. 

What we deem moft remarkable in this cafe, is the youth of the 
patient; a boy at the age ofeleven. The mode of treatment prin- 
cipally recommended, is to adminifler camphor frequently, and to 
obferve an abftinence from fluids. O 


Art. 25. An Effay on the injurious Cuftom of Mothers not fuckling 
their own Children; with fome Directions for chufing a Narfe, 
and weaning of Children, &c. &c. By Ben. Lara, Surgeon, 
Member of the Corporation of Surgeons in London, and Prac- 
titioner in Midwifery. 12mo. pp- 44. ts. Moore. 1791. 
The intention of this little work is good; and if any lady can 

pare five minutes for its perufal, fle may, perchance, be over- 
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* See Rev, New Series, vol. iii. p- 564. and vol. iv. p. 210. 
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come by its perfuafions, without being troubled with arguments: a 
circumftance, from which the * dear innocent new-born babe’ may 


reap advantages. 


Art. 26. Remarks on the King’s Evil, or Scrophula; with an Aw 


count of a {pecific Medicine for the Cure of it. By D. Roberts, 
Panfwick, Gloucefterfhire. 8vo. 1s. Phillips. 
Little need be faid on this fubject. We cannot judge of the 


worth of a fecret medicine. 0 
BIOGRAPHY. ’ 


t.27. The Charaaer of Dr. Fohnfon; with Illuftrations from 
Mrs. Piozzi, Sir John Hawkins, and Mr. Bofwell. 8vo. pp. 23. 
1s, Dilly. 1792. 

Mr. Bofwell concludes his Life of Dr. Johnfon with obferving 
that ‘* che more we confider his charaéter, we fhall be the more dif. 
pofed to regard him with admiration and reverence :” according, 
however, to this fhort fketch, if he were in fome refpeéts entitled to 
admiration, he was little to be regarded as an object of ‘reverence, 
The unpleafant and objectionable features of Johnion’s chara€ter are 
here the moft prominent parts of this portrait. To the fatts re 
corded by his biographers, an appeal is made, to prove this repre- 
- fentation to be a likenefs; and a likenefs itis: but if Johnfon were 
nothing more than he is here defcribed to be, is it not ftrange, 
pafling ftrange! that his fociety fhould be fo much in requeft? The 
fact is, with a thoufand oddities, particularities, and even defeds, he 
pofleffed an uncommon vigor and brilliancy of mind. His perfon 
may have been fometimes difgufting, his manners forbidding, and 
his fuperftition and bigotry odious: but, in fpite of all, he wasa 
great charagter. As often as he difplays the fingular magnitude of 
his mind, the man of genius will Jament, and the man of common 


talents will exult, over the alloy which debafed it. Muy : 
r deen, 


Art. 28. 4 Sketch of the Life of Dr. Duncan Liddel, of Abe 
, Profeffor of Mathematics and of Medicine in the Univerfity of 

Helmftadt. 4to. pp. 14. 1s. 6d, Evans, 

Dr. Liddel was born at Aberdeen in 1561. He ftudied mathe. 
matics and medicine at Franckfort; and was the firft perfon-in Ger- 
many, who explained the motions of the heavenly bodies, according 
to the three different hypothefes of Ptolemy, Copernicus, and Ty- 
cho Brahé. Having acquired a confiderable fortune by teaching 
mathematics, and by praétifing phyfic, he returned to Aberdeen; 
where he died, in his 52d year, bequeathing his books and mathe- 
‘matical inflruments to the Marifhal College; and likewife a fum of 
money for the endowment of a profefforfhip in mathematics. Hit 
medical works (for he left no mathematical traéts behind him,) att 
written in good Latin, and were much eftcemed by his contempo- 
raries. From the fketch before us, Liddel does not appear to hart 
been the avothor of any new invention in the fciences which he cul 
tivated, and his literary life therefore cannot be confidered as vel 
interefting to the public. Gil 
| POETRY, | 
Art. 29. The Tears of St. Margaret; alfo, Odes of Condolence tt 

the High and Mighty Mufical Direétors, on their Downfall. R.. 
wait 
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which is added, the 4ddre/s to the Owl. Likewile, Mrs. Robin. 

on’s Handkerchief 2nd Judge Buller’s Wig; a Fable. Alfo, The 

Churchwarden of Knightforidge, or, The Feaff on a Child. By 

Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to. pp. 47. 28. 6d. Symonds. 1792. 

The title-page barely intimates.the principal fubje& of this varie- 

ated poetic parterre,—but, in the preliminary addrefs to the 
reader, we have more particular information: 

‘ The frequent complaints of ignorance, partiality, profufion, 
&c, exhibited againft the MosT NOBLE MUSICAL DIRECTORS, to- 
gether with their quarrels with the principal fingers and performers, 
having brought them into unpopularity; and what feemed worlt of 
all, the MosT NOBLE DiREcTORS having imprudently made a 

ublic declaration, without his Majefty’s confent, that there was 
an end of ABBEY COMMEMORATION, fuch a favourite hobby-horfe 
of Majeity, the King refolved on their difmiffion from all and every 
interference at the oratorio to be performed at St. Margaret’s 
church. The immediate confequence of the Royal annunciation 
was the difp/ea/ure of the pirecTors, and was alfo, of confe- 
quence, the di/p/eafure of the LyRIC BARD, who fighed on the 
mournful occafion, and took up the cudgels in their defence. 
Great has been the cry againft them, that they feafted at the 
St. Alban’s Tavern, at the expence of the MusIcAL FunpD. Al- 
though I do not credit fuch rumour, I have taken the fa& for 
granted, that (like their deputies, who actually did feaft, at different 
times, at the St. Alban’s ‘Tavern, at the expence of the runpD) the 
NOBLE pDirRECTORS did clandeftinely fhew the example; and I[ 
have hinted that thofe most NOBLE pireEcTORS had as fair a 
right to be rewarded with dinners as pari/h officers and their friends, 
who fo frequently have a jovial meeting, to cat and tipple eleemofynary 
on the birth of a BASTARD.’ 


After this advertifement, the poet, (whofe mine of poetical far- 
cafm, fituated, lying, and being on the funny fide of Meunt Par- 
nafus, feems inexhaultible,) dafhes away in a mock defence of the 
MOST NOBLE MUSICAL DIRECTORS; in behalf of whom, if he 
* takes up the cudgels,’ it is only to crack their Kight Honourable 
crowns, 

With refpe& to the great man of all, —‘* the King of Men,” ug 
Aares better this time than has ufually been the cafe, when the in- 
cenfe of this high-prieft of paneGyricKk has been offered to 
Royalty: we have now only a few “© what-ahats” and ‘* but. 
buts,”—or fome innocent touches of like import. 

Lefs tendernefs, however, is fhewn to 

** Poor Leeps! Poor UxerinGe! and poor Joan Bates,” 
by this their pretended champion.—What they have done to excite 
our Bard to fo much derifion on this occafion, we cannot divine, un- 
lefs it be his refentment of the St, Alban’s dinners, as above. —Good 
dinners, we know, are provcking fabjes to a poet, who is not a 
partaker of them. 

This half-crown’s worth is another of P. P.’s mifcellancous pro- 
uctions. Jt confifts of an excellent Prorocue; a droll Saint 
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Marcaret’s LAMENTATION $ feveral ironical Odes of condolence 
and comfort to the MosT NOBLE DIRECTORS; a whimfical con. 
verfation, between Mrs. Robinfon’s Neck-kerchief and Judge 
Buller’s Wig, in the bag of an old-clothes man; and a pleafant re. 
cital of a Churchwarden’s ‘* Fea/? on a Child,” at Knightfbridge, 
For a proper idea of the nature of thefe jovial pari/h feafs, we refer 
our readers to a perufal of the poem at length:—in which, if they 
do not meet with fomething to exercife the rifible faculty, their 
muf{cles muft be more inflexible than thofe of the prefent Reviewer, 


Art. 30. A fecond Heroic Epiftle to Fofeph Priefley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
fc. 4to. pp.25. 18. Od. Debrett. 1792. 

Of the powers of this poet, we gave a f{pecimen in our New 
Series, vol. vi. p. 345. There is nothing here that particularly 
tempts us to make any farther extracts, We think the fecond 
eriftle, as a whole, inferior to the firft. ? 


(ay. 
Art. 31. Leopold of Brunfwick: a Poem. ‘Tranflated from the 

French of M. Marmontel, Hiftoriographer of France, and per- 

petual Secretary of the French Academy. 4to. pp.18. Is. 6d, 

Wingrave. 1792. 

About feven years ago, on an overflow of the river Oder, which 
carried ruin and devaitation with it, Leopold, Prince of Brunf{wick, 
embarked in a {mall boat, with three afliftants, to the relief of two 
men who were flruggling for their lives: when the boat, being 
driven on the ftump of a tree, overfet, and the benevolent Prince 
was drowned. Such is the aétion on which this poem is founded. 

When the glory of princes is eftimated by the deftruction of their 
fellow-creatures, provided fuch deitruétion be conducted with mili- 
tary addrefs, according to the eftablifhed rules of heroic man- 
flaughter, it will appear to be ftraining panegyric to an extreme 
little fhort of burleique, to celebrate a prince who obfcurely ex- 
pofed his life in endeavouring to fave two infigniticant individuals, 
for we are not told that they were people of ranx. ‘The greatett 
favourites of the Mufes would facrifice two thoufand fuch lives, at 
any time, to fill up the meafure of one day’s honourable atchieve- 
ments! It is, perhaps, an evidence that the author was unfortunate 
in the choice of a fubject, that there is nothing in the poem to cap- 
tivate the atiention of the reader. ¥. 


Art. 32. Poetical Attempts. By a young Man. 12moj 2 Vols. (; 
6s. fewed. Scatcherd and Co. 1792. 

In the productions of this juvenile adventurer, though we difcover 
little of that poetical fire which is the charatteriftic of fuperior 
genius, and though we meet with many lines fo perfectly profaic 
as to be inconfiftent with correct ideas of verfification, yet we find 
marks of amuuble fenfibility, which lead us to regret that his Mufe 
has not been more dili-ently trained in the {chool of Tafte. E.. 


Art. 33. The Triumph of Friendip. An Hiftorical Poem. By 
William Golden. 4to. pp.46. 3s. Jordan. 1791. 
Before people undertake to write poems, they ought to have fome 
idea of the difference between verfe and profe, or at leait to under 
ftand fomething of grammar. Had thefe reafonable conditions been 
obferved 











































Art. 34+ 


¢ Many an irkfome mile I’d go for be 

Who would not go one fingle ftep for me.’ 

« Tell her that fhe’s my chief, my beft delight, 
Without her, long’s the day—irkfome is th’ night.? 

¢ Even this you might forget, nor be uncommon bafe, 
But only bear the ftamp of man’s degenerate race.’ 


« Empire and life are naught, compared to foe 
Who I will yield to her belov’d—to thee.’ 


This writer’s work is in epiltles written, 
That he, perchance, doth deem poetical; 
To which he addeth notes of illuftration, 
From authors who have treated of the fame 
Subject ;—tendernefs to brutes. 

We with him well, becaufe he is humane, 
Yet with the brutes an advocate more able. 
Accept, kind reader, one fhort paflage, as 
Fair fample of the whole, 


* Such worthy fentiments did you fupport, 
Before your guefts, on their arrival at ° 
When, mov’d with generous indignation, 

You beheld their weary horfes pant, 

And drench’d with foam; their breafts and fides were Taw, 
And forely rankled by the fretting gear ; 

And, though they brifkly bounded on, alert, 

Through all oppofing, heavy obttacles, 

Even to the long, and tirefome journey’s end, 

Obedient to th’ imperious driver’s will, 

Who pocketed a bribe to {pur them on; 

‘« When, difengaged from the ponderous load, 
In their loofe traces; feeble, fick, and faint, 
They, ilowly, ftagger on, to their much-with’d, 
Although unknown, yet welcome place of reit. 
Ah! fure, their patient, prompt obedience, 
Mutt well deferve a generous, grateful care. 

* In vain fo foon the provender’s prepar’d, 
Your trufty groom wipes off the clammy {weat, 





* Which kind refrefhment firft abates their woe, 


Though yet they have not any power to eat; 
But when the rapid blood abates its force, 
They then attempt to ventilate their hot, 
Parch’d lungs, by infpirations deep, of fighs, 
Till, by degrees, kind Nature, reafflumes 

Her healing power; and, for a few fhort hours, 
We charitab!y hope, obliterates their grief: 
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obferved in the prefent cafe, we fhould not have had the trouble of 
reading a ftring of wretched rhymes, under the name of an Hifori- 
cal Poem, among which are the following couplets: 


Ky. 


Some RefleGions on Cruelty toward the Brute Creation. To 
which are added, Animadverfions of feveral Authors on the Sub- 
ject. 12mq. pp.110. 1s. 6d. Boards. Denis. 
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¢ Ah no, alas! when, proftrate on the ftraw, 
Their body refts, their fad and heavy groans, 
Denote the anguifh of a troubled mind, 
Dittrefs’d with fears, with forrow, and defpair. 
« But fuch remonftrance to your guefts were vain, 
The pertinacious prejudice of fuch, 
Is hard to be remov’d; one initance this, 
The lady’s kind and generous advice, 
To get, of an ingenious adept, 
A tempting liquor, poifonous, and fweet, 
That foon would clear away the nafty flies, 
That foul the furniture: in proof of which 
Effeive power, his windows often fhew, 
x Accumulated heaps, expos’d to view, 
Of fuch feduc’d, unwary millions flain: 
* Quick rofe refentment, in Arpafia’s breaft, 
Who felt the force of indignation flow, 
And, not without fome cenfure’s keen reproof, 
In great difdain rejefted her advice. 
‘ Howe’er to unobferving eyes they feem, 
She knows their neatnefs, elegance, and grace; 
The vifua] parts, fo exquifitely fram’d, 
To view, at once, the obje&s all around, 
And quick efcape their foes: ‘which inftance fhews, 
Moft eminent, their kind Creator’s care: 
.) | ‘ Why then, by fubtle ftratagems, oppofe 
Thefe purpofes, and counteraét his will? 
‘ She, pleas’d to fee them bruth themfelves, adroit, 
As on her hand they fafely fit, fecure, 
And fip the balmy nectar from the pores, 
.) Was fhock’d, to hear the cruel, bafe device, 
4 Of murdering fuch multitudes for pay. 
‘ And, furely, every humane mind will aid, 
To execrate the fordid caitiff wretch, 
And hold him up to fcorn, if he perfifts, 
And juft deferved detettation. 
‘ But, in this delicate, refined age, 
i | When notions of the dignity and worth 
tA Of man, infpire more, to cultivate 
The nice fufceptibility of tafte, 
And fentiment, than cherifhing the fenfe, 
The felf-approving confcience of our deeds, 
(Which ts no more than even brutes may do) 
Whom fhall the Mufe addrefs, with any hope, 
To ftem this raging tide of cruelty ?? 
Alas! we do not know; and therefore we think that the Mufe 
2 might fave herfelf all farther trouble! 
There are fome good remarks in the notes, which are here col- 
le&ted from various writers on the philofophy of natural hiftory. 


ee ae 
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Art. 35. Poems on varieus Sulje&s. Confilling of Meditations, 
‘ Coniemplations, Soliloquies, Poetical Epifties, Moral Reflec- 
tions, 
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tions, Hymns, and Paraphrafes of feveral Parts of Scripture, &c. 

By T.May. 8vo. pp.162. 38. Dilly. 

It is not a fufficient apology for publithing ill-written poems, to 
fay that they were ‘* com poled by a boy.” Several of the pieces 
ia this volume, to which the author has fabjoined—whether from 
vanity or modelly we do not prefume to cetermine—_Zrat. 14, 
Zitat. 16. &c. might have been fpared, without diminifhing the 
value of the collection; which, indeed, meafured on the {fcale of 
poetical merit, will not be found to be very confiderable. The 
reader may fometimes meet with jult fentiment and tolerable verfi- 
fication; but he wil! common!y find the language profatc, and often 
jnaccurate. The following lines, on a iummer evening, may be 
taken as a {pecimen: 

‘Hail, grey clad eve! in earth’s brown honours dreft, 

Sedate and folemn are the joys fhe brings; 
Incumbent gloom o’erwhelms my penfive breatt, 
And formlefs paints th’ imperfect face of things, 


The loud confli€ting winds forget to blow; 
A breathlefs calm hangs o’er the filent deep! 
The torrent pours not from the mountatn’s brow, 
Nor angry blaits the limpid waters {weep, 


Ta filent pomp, the fmiling queen of night 
Progreflive mounts the concave {leep of Heaven; 
Yon varied profpeéts rife ferenely bright, 
And to the devious vale faint day is given. 


Mark yon transflucent, kind, refrefhing ftreams; 
Yon filver fountains! the recefs of gods! 

Their fhining furface light with lunar beams; 
OF peace, and meek ey’d truth, the blefs’d abodes. 


The copfe infufing awe; the pleafing glade 
Of diftant hills invites my artlefs lays, 
Where latent beauties are to men difplay’d, 
And various landfcapes catch the parting blaze.’ 


How much are thefe ftanzas preferable to fuch doggrel as the 
following! 
‘ Let none diftruft the grace of Gop ; 
The powers of life explore, 
When {trong temptations croud the mind, 
And man would flefh adore. 


Thro’ Curist we bafile every florm, 
And Satan’s aims fruftrate; 
Faith be our fhield, our rock the Learn, 
And vittory’s compleat.’ 
It fhould be recolleéted, however, that the genius of Young, 
and even of Milton, fometimes funk under the weight of celeitial 


themes, ¥ 
a 
NOVELS. 


Art. 36, The Baronefs of Beaumont. By a Lady. A Narrative 
founded on Obfervation. The Object of it isa perfect A-qui- 


eicence 
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efcence in the Will of the Great Difpofer of Events: whilft ic 

fhews Virtue in different Characters, it will, it is hoped, not be 

found dettitute of Amufement and Originality. Small 8vo, 

2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Robinfons. 1792. 

If we are not able to introduce this novel to the attention of our 
readers as a work of firft-rate merit for originality of invention, 
variety of character, and elegance of language, we may, however, 
without hazard, recommend it as a natural reprefentation of affed. 
ing {cenes, and as adapted to leave no other impreflions on the 
mind of the reader, than fuch as the author has exprefled in her 
title. 

In the fir volume, a young woman, named Violante, whom the 
Baronefs of Beaumont, during her refidence at Montpelier, had 
taken under her protection, relates the ftory of her former life, 
eontaining interefting particulars of promifing, but at length dif. 
appointed, profpects, a tender attachment, hazardous fituations, 
and fortunate efcapes. In the fecond, Violante accompanies 
Lady Beaumont to Naples, where Lady B. finds her long-lof 
grandfon, and Violante her faithful lover, united in one perfon. 
Soon after, Violante, who had no other knowlege of the hiftor 
of her infancy than that fhe had been a deferted child, is difco- 
vered to be the daughter of a man of noble rank. The narrative 
of the circumftances, which occafion the feparation of Lord Beau- 
mont from his family, and of Violante from her father, form very 
intereiting parts of thefe volumes. The moments of fulpence and 
difcovery are well defcribed; and the termination is fuch as leaves 
the reader perfedtly fatished. The author concludes with a with 
that, fhould this tale fall into the hands of fuffering innocence or 
diftreffed merit, the hour may foon arrive when their forrows will 
be remembered only as a ‘* tale that is told.” 

We cannot finifh our brief account of this pleafing novel without 
adding, that it is dedicated to the widow of a man whom we recol- 
}ect wito a mixture of veneration and affection, as one of the firft and 
brigheit oroaments of our board. We fhail be pardoned this telti- 
mony of refpect to departed merit, when we have faid, that it is 
paid to the memory of that penetrating philofopher, accurate critic, 
and excellent man, Wittiam Bew ty, of Great Maflingham, 
Norfolk. E 

é 
Art. 37. The Modern Miniature. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. 
Hocokham. 1792. 

Though the tale of this novel be neither fufficiently original to 
delerve, nor fufficiently regular to be capable of, particular analyfis, 
we think ic entitled to general commendation, ‘The incidents and 
fituations are fometimes interefting: but its chief merit confifts in 
the eaty and lively fketches of charatter, fome taken from lower and 
fome from higher life, which are given in miniature in the courfe of 
the ttory. The humour of the work is often low, but it could not 
have been written without a confiderable degree of acquaintance 
with life and manners. A liit of fubfcribers, among people of the 
firit rank and fafhion, is prefixed to this novel. E. 
POLITICS 
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POLITICS and POLICE. 


Art. 38. Word in Seafon to the Traders and Maaufa&urers of 
Great Britain. 8vo. pp. 16. 1s. Stockdale. 1792. 

This feems to be caft in the fame mould with, ** A fhort Addrefs 
to the Manufacturers, &c.” reviewed in the fixth vol. of our New 
Series, p- 353. and with, ** A Letter to the Farmers and Manu- 
faturers, &c.” noticed in the Review for Auguft laft, p. 463. 

What was faid of thofe publications will ferve very well for an 
account of this. ‘The writer greatly exaggerates the troubles, and 
much mifreprefents the affairs, of France, in order to difcredit the 
Revolution. On the contrary, he draws fuch a flattering picture of 
the ftate of our own country, that we fincerely with it were literally 
true; and yet, ftrange to tell, he feems to dread a general infurrec- 
tion of the people! How can thefe things be? For our part, 
though we do not think that every thing in our government is quite 
fo perfect as our author would have us believe; though we are per- 
fuaded that feveral things might be altered for the better; yet we 
are far from thinking matters fo bad as to furnifh any ground for 
apprehending an immediate revolution. What may come in time, 
if abufes and defects are obftinately continued, we cannot pretend 
to predict. It may, however, be fafely faid, that whenever a people 
feel themfelves wretched under a bad government, a few {mooth 
words in a fhilling pamphlet, telling them that they are happy, will 
not keep them quiet and contented. If the governors would have 
the people Je/ieve themfelves happy, their only fafe and certain way 
is to make them really fo, by reforming that which makes them 


difcontented. Peay. 


Art. 39. 4 Difertation on Government, with the Balance confidered ; 
or a free Inquiry into the Nature of the Britifh Conititution, and 
the probable Effect of a Parliamentary Reform. By William 
White, Efq. 8vo. pp.56. 1s. Ridgway. 1792. 

This pamphlet is rather too abftrufe and metaphyiical to pleafe 
the generality of readers: but it will amply repay the labour of 
thofe who will take the pains to underftand it. Mr. White fhews, 
that the principles of thofe who reft civil government on any other 
foundation than that of natural rights, if confiitently puriuec, di- 
reCtly tend to confound force with right, to promote tumult and 
anarchy, and to fubvert all order and fubordination; whatever the 
fupporters of fuch principles may think, or fay, to the contrary. 
He affirms that 5700 electors chufe the eflicient majority of the 
Houfe of Commons; and that confequently, as our reprefentation 
now ftands, there is no conftitutional check to prevent the interefis 
of the nation from being facrificed to the private advantage of this 
infignificant number ; who, if they were even difpofed, when left 
to themielves, to confult the common good of the community, can 
hardly be fuppofed to be proof againft che immente patronage of the 
government, which is more than fufficient to corrupt double the 
number. He juftly ridicules the idea of a wirtual reprefentation, 
and adds, that if all matters, and efpecially the creation of peers, ge 
on in the fame train, and with as much rapidity, for the next ten 


years, 
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years, as they have proceeded for the laft ten, the Commons wil! 
be coinpletely reprefentatives, not of the people, but of the Lords, 


In this differtation, alfo, will be found many ingenious obferva.- 


tions well deferving the ferious attention of thole who confider 
the Britih form of government as compofed of three independent 
branches, balancing each other. 

Greater notice, and a more durable exiftence, are due to this 
little pamphlet, than commonly await the fugitive productions of 


the prefs. Peay 


Art. 40. The Correfpondence of the Revolution Society in Loudon with 
the National Affembly, and with various Societies of the Friends 
of Liberty in 'rance and England. 8vo, pp. 275. 58. fewed, 
Johnfon. 1792. ; 

What impudent rogues thefe members of the Revolution Society 
muft be! After being convided by Mr. Burke, of having engaged 
in a confpiracy with the enemies of their country, ‘* for a purpofe 
nothing fhort of fubversiog the whole conftitution of Great Britain,” 
they have the effrontery, not only to avow, but to juftify, their 
wicked plot, and to publiih their correfpondence in the face of 
day ! 

From this correfpondence, it appears, that the members of a vile 
faction at home have combined with a faction no lefs vile abroad, 
and that they have mutually bound themfelves, by the moft folemn 
promifes and declarations, to expofe, by every argument in their 
power, and to ufe their utmoft intereft and influence in difcounte- 
nancing, all tyranny, corruption, bribery, intolerance, war, and 
bloodfhed, in their refpe&tive countries: from which it is manifeft, 
if they fucceed in their daring attempis, that three very ancient and 
notable crafts, viz. that of the politician, that of the prieft, and that 
of the warrior, are in no fmall danger of being fet at nought. 

Such is the evil brought to light; and who knows how much 
more may ftill remain behind? for we obferve that they have not 
publithed their whole correfpondence. It is true they fay they have 
not kept back ‘ any one letter adcrefled to or written by them, ex- 
cept fuch as contained mere repetitions of fentiments exprefled in 
former letters, were conveyances or notices of prefents of books, 
charts, &c. and communications of circumftances and faéts, which 
happened in the progrefs of the French revolution.” Even thefe 
letters fo kept back, they tell us, may be feen by the public at the 
houfe of their fecretary. This is what they fay: but who takes the 
word of aconfpirator, or who will truft himfelf to turn over the fo- 
ciety’s books at the fecretary’s, when he recolleéts that ** no man 
can touch pitch without being defiled ?” 

We obferve allo, that very few of the letters from France are 
tranflated, that they are all moft incorrectly printed, and that one 
in particular, from the fociety of Saintes, printed at page 194, and 
which the Revolucionifts, in their anfwer, fay is written in their own 
mative language, is neither French nor Englifth, We have been 
able to make out enough of this unknown tongue, however, to fee 
that fomething very boid and daring is in agitation. In fpite of the 

io” difguife, 
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difguife, we trace at times, the ‘ thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn.” ; ’ rage” 

All this is certainly done on purpofe. The incorrect printing 
efpecially is, doubtlefs, intended to caft an artful veil over fome 
dark defign. What it may be in particalar, we cannot pretend to 
fay: for God forbid that we fhould know any thing more about 
confpirators, than how to keep clear of them and their wicked 
ways. me. Pear. 
Art. 41. Rights of a free People ; an Effay on the Origin, Progrefs, 

and Perfection of the Britifh Conftitution, with an hiftorical Ac- 

count of the various Modifications of Monarchy from the Norman 

Invafion to the Revolution. 8vo. pp.232. 48. Boards, 

Sewell. 1792. ; ; 

Defaltory and diffufe. More than the half of this work is taken 
vp with a narrative of fome of the leading political events that oc- 
curred in this country, between the periods of the Conqueft and the 
Revolution. What particular conclufions are intended to be drawn 
from this narrative, to what it tends, or how it is connected with 
the remaining part of the performance; wedo not fee. Now and 
then indeed, the author remarks, that the people, or the commons, 
were lefs free, or enjoyed fewer privileges, in a particular feign 
than they did in the preceding: but this inference is neither fo re- 
gular, uniform, nor prominent above other little incidental reflec- 
tions, as to authorize us in faying that it was the chief defign of the 
writer to prove that the right and liberties of Englifhmen were pro- 
grefive. The remarks are fo fparing, fo mifcellaneous, and fo 
little dire&ted to any one object, that it looks almoft as if it were 
the author’s principal view to give an abridgment of the hiftory of 
England, between the periods above-mentioned. 

The reft of the book is compofed of arguments againft the re- 
formers; which we were going to fay might have been compreffed 
into lefs than a fourth part of their prefent compafs: but, on re- 
fection, we fear they would nor be able to fland fuch treatment. 
Like empty bubbles, they are fo flimfy that they would probably 
burit on the firft approach of preffure. What makes the author’s 
arguments appear to greater difadvantage, is, that he has chofento 
employ them in defence of fome of the moft untenable pofts, and 
has attacked the enemy in his ‘trong holds. He even undertakes to 
jultify the continuance of the corporation and teft aéts, and of the 
corrupt ftate of our parliamentary reprefentation: things which re- 
quire all the fkill and art of the mot dextrous and acute logician to 
make them even plaufible. 

We are more difpleafed, however, at our author’s want of gene- 
rofity at times, and at his attributing unworthy motives to thofe why 
differ from him in opinion. He accufes thofe who with for the re- 
peal of the teft at, of being influenced by ambition :—but does he 
not know that very many members of our own church, both clergy 
and laity, with fincere!y for this repeal? Ambition, then, cannot 

the motive with thefe; becaufe the road to preferment is as ope 
to them now, as ic would be after the repeal. Befide, would it #tot 
be as fair to fay that thofe who oppofe the repeal, were actuated by 
the 
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the ambition of keeping all civil offices and preferment exclufively 
to themfelves; as to fay, that thofe, who defire the repeal, are only 
men who are induced by ambition to feek a fhare of the public ho. 
nours and emoluments? 

The author alfo accufes the Methodifts of being men under the 
influence of bad motives, calls them ‘a rabble,’ and defcribes their 
teachers as men ‘ too lazy to get an honeft living by that trade to 
which the modety of their parents configned them.” This is farely 
calumny. We look on the Methodifts as an honeft and wel!-mean- 
ing, at leaft, if they are not a learned nor enlightened, fec& of 
Chriftians. Leaft of all do they deferve to be reproached with la. 
zinefs. ‘Their zeal for what they conceive to be the cavfe of God, 
does them honour, and reflects difgrace on the lukewarmnefs of 
moft other denominations of believers. The labours of the Me. 
thodifts, efpecially among the inferior clafles of the community, 
whom the proud eftablifhments of the world, not much to their 
credit, feem to think beneath their notice, have, we verily believe, 
been the happy means of * turning many to righteoufnefs.”” Who. 
ever does this, we neither afk, nor care, what are their creeds or 
confeffions of faith, nor how much their fpeculative opinions differ 
from our own; we pronounce them, without hefitation, to be ge. 
nuine difciples of the Son of Man :—for the more we ftudy Chrifti. 
anity, the more we are convinced that it confifts not in myfterious 
and unintelligible doGrines, but that its very eflence is pradice. We 
are daily more fatisfied, that ‘‘ the commandment is not hidden 
from us; neither is it in heaven, that we fhould fay who fhall go 
wp for us, and bring it unto us; neither is it beyond the fea, that 
we fhould fay, who fhall go over the fea for us, and bring it unto us: 
but the word is very nigh unto us, in our mouths and in our hearts *,” 
‘The more we ftudy our bible, (and it is a book which we had yather 
fludy than any, or all, of the learned, valuable, and interefting works 
that hourly come before us,) the more we are perfuaded that nothing 
is orthodox, nothing is found, nothing ‘* good,” nothing ‘* required 
of us, but to do juitly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with our 


God +.” Peay, 


Art. 42. A Letter to William Plumer, E/g. one of the Reprefenta- 
tives in Parliament for the County of Hertford. 8vo. 64. 
Stockdale. 1792. 


Ast. 43. A Letter to William Baker, E/g. from a Hertfordhhire 
Freeholder. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 1792. 

As the above gentlemen are joint members for the county of 
Hertford, and as they are feparately addreffed at the fame time, on 
the fame fubjeé&t, and probably by the fame pen; there appeared 
fuch a connexion between the publications, as naturally brought 
them both under one view. 

Mr. Baker, it feems, ftood forward an ative promoter of the affo- 
ciation for a parliamentary reform, at the Free Mafons’ tavern, while 
Mr. Plumer declined the meeting. Hence, in the former letter, 
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* Deuteron, xxx. 11, &ce + Micah, vi. 8. 
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tunate Poles have miferably experienced ! 
Art. 46. Speech of the Right Hon. Charles Fames Fox, on Mr. 
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Mr. P. is thanked for his confiftent moderation in turbulent times ; 
and in the fecond, the writer remonftrates with Mr. B. for joining 
in attempts to ftir up difcontents in private clubs, and for not con- 
fining his exertions for the public welfare, within the line of his 
fenatorial duty. N. 
Art. 44. 4 Preface to the Hiftory of Man, up to the Time of his 
Regeneration, upon the Continent of Europe: containing a Plan 
for extending the happy Influence of that Spirit of Regeneration 
throughout this Kingdom. Comprehending and clearly applying 
the obvious Modes by which univerfal Equality and the Rights 
of Man may be certainly obtained. By Herodotus Hodiernus. 
$vo,. pp. 44- 18. Weftley. 1792. 
This gentleman tells us that he has ears, 
‘ Wide open, as the channel which divides 
The port of Dover from the port of Calais, 
The which in breadth is one and twenty miles.’ 


He adds: 
¢ Yet think me not an afs.’ 


Now we are ever defirous to grant the civil requefts of all who pre- 
fent themfelves at our bar; and if nothing but this enormous 
width of ear, far tranfcending the limits of afinine exuberance, had 
food in our way, we might have been able to comply with our au- 
thor’s petition: but afier reading his ‘ Preface,’ he has put it abfo- 
Jutely out of our power to gratify him; for what we are to think, 
or what we are to believe, in any cafe, depends not on our will, bat 
altogether on the evidence fubmitted to our judgment. Pear. 


Art. 45. Authentic Copies of the Declaration of M. de Bulbakow, 
Envoy from Roffia; delivered at Warfaw, May 18,1792. With 
the Anfwer of the Republic of Poland, to M.de Bulhakow’s De- 
claration, dated Junei, 1792. 8vo. pp. 34. 18. 6d. De- 
brett. 

The Emprefs of Ruffia, who, fome few years ago, joined with two 
neighbouring powers in thinking Poland too large, and therefore 


pared it toa more commodious fize; now deeming the improve- 


ments which the Polanders have made in a moft imperfect form of 
government, inconvenient for Jer, upbraids them with the altera- 
tions; they reply, and then begins throat-cutting ; which, of all 
modes of argument, is the moft powerful ; as the brave but unfor- 


N. 


Whitbread’s Motion on the Ruffian Armament, March 1, 1792. 
8vo. pp. 110. 2s.6d. Debrett. 
This fpeech has, among others, already appeared in various forms, 


at leaft in fubftance ; and this edition only profeffes to be given from 


memory. ‘I'he occafion was favourable for a difplay of Mr. Fox’s 


known rhetorical abilities. N. 
Art. 47. The Preface; being the Introduétion to a Work fhortly to 


be publifhed in France, fhould Mr. Fox’s Bill upon Libels be 


eluded, or wholly rejected, in England. Some general Obferva- 
Rev. Sarr. 1792, 1 tions 
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tions on the corrupted Parts of an Excellent Conftitution wilf 

precede the Identification of each Abufe, in the Conduét, Cha. 

racter, and Situation of Individuals; fhewirg the People how 

Things are. Addreffed to Meff. Lambton, Grey, Whitbread, 

and Sheridan, E/guires, by Plain Reafon. vo. pp. 132. 28. 6d, 
* Ridgway. 1792. ; 

The title-page of this pamphlet is fufficiently confufed and ob. 
fcure, and we are not enlightened by a perufal of the whole: which 
confifts of general political cenfure, and complaints of abufes in 

overnment, given in too loofe and vague a manner to be under. 
Rood as having any direct aim. Some men have clearer conceptions 
than others: but there are truths foevident, and abufes fo flagrant, 
as to force themfelves on all minds. We have a competent fhare of 
both in this declamatory rhapfody. ‘The obvious corruptions in 
<* church and ftate” have been fo continually reprefented by writers, 
that a fpirit of reform has extended to readers; from the few to the 
many, from heads to hands. It is much to be wifhed that the good 
fenfe of mankind would difpofe all the orders affected, to roufe from 
the lethargy of fecurity, to improve neceflity into a virtue, and 
exhibit the phenomenon of /e/f-reformation! ‘This would provea 
laudable anticipation ; for coarfe hands make rough work. ¥. 


, ECCLESIASTICAL POLICE, ios ‘ 
Art. 48. A Letter on Tithes, to Arthur Young, Efq.: Author of 
the Annals of Agriculture. With his Remarks on it; anda fe. 

cond Letter, in Anfwer to thofe Remarks. 8vo. pp. 24. 1% 

Cadell. 1792. 

This controverfy arofe from fome remarks made by Mr. Young 
in his Annals of Agriculture, on the fubject of tithes; and, contrary 
to moft controverties, it has the recommendation of brevity, by 
which the merits of the difpute are brought into a narrow compals. 

From the ftatement of the cafe of tithes by Mr. Y.’s anonymous 
correfpondent, it is made logically to appear, that the tithes, claimed 
and received by the clergy, are taken from nobody! They are not 
paid by the landlord, nor arethey paid by the tenant: the landlord 
never had them; and the tenant has no right to them :—but the di- 
vine right to them, which is implied in thefe paradoxical affertions, 
being as tacitly waived by us, may it not be afked, are not tithes 
an oppreflive drain from the produce of the labour, time, and money, 
beftowed on the land by the cultivator? Are they not reaped by 
thofe who do not fow? Is not the whole crop, on every principle of 
reafon and humanity, the juft property of thofe who rent the land, 
and cultivate it with the fweat of their brows? Are the duties, for 
which tithes are underftocd to be the confideration, as con{cientioully 
fulfilled, as this payment for them is clofely calculated, and tena 
cioufly impofed ? 

The claimants can ftand all fuch queftions with great ftoicifm: 
they can even do more. ‘Though tithe of crop is the proportion 
affumed, it falls heavily on the value of land. Mr. Y. obferves, in 
his remarks on the letter: 


* Upon this writer’s calculation of the year’s purchafe of land, 


with or without tithe, I have to remark, that it fets the greatne/s of 
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” the tax in a ftriking light, the 100 acres fell at 3000]. according to 
« his account, paying tithe; but at 3gool. tithe-free ; hence then 
i, very near one-fourth of the value of England, the property of the 
i. State, is appropriated to the maintenance of the Clergy. The fact, 
therefore, apparently the firongeft the gentleman has produced, is 
x fuch, that it would have been more political to have kept it out of 
: fight.’ 
‘ ( is curious to note that this was the tithe claimant’s own ftate 
- of the faét; that he made his own ufe of it: but that he complains 
* of want of candor when Mr. Y. reafons from the fame premifes ! 
. pleading that he took his round numbers too high. So that fauce 


tor the goofe is not allowed to be fauce for rhe gander ! 


If Mr. Y. be fuppofed to underftand any fubjeét, itis certainly that 


. which is now before us; and he purfues his fuperiority thus: 
d ‘ When this gentleman {peaks of rapid advances in wealth and 
m profperity, I hope he does not mean in agriculture: he certainly 


d alludes to other branches of induftry, for in hufbandry the advances 
have been incredibly flow and painful, compared with the progrefs 








~ in every Other path. And why have they been fo? Clearly to the 

y. weight of taxes, and efpecially to that of tithe. L 

of Land-tax, ° ° 2,000,000 

p Poor-rates, . 4 - 2,500,000 

Se Tithe, - - '§,000,000 

; Wool-monopoly, - 3,000,000 

| — 

y 12,500,000 

y - 7 

; * Twelve millions and a half on a rental fuppofed to be twenty! 

a Need we go any farther to enquire why agriculture does not flourith 

d as well as manufactures ?’ 

; It would be prudent in the clergy to receive their tithes as peace- 

7 ably and quietly as they can, without unneceffarily calling the public 

attention to arguments which Have always, hitherto, been convin- 

: cingly anfwered by human feelings. a 

f MISCELLANEOUS, 

y Art. 49. 4 Letter to Lord Vifcount Howe, firt Lord of the Admi- 

f ralty, on the Subject of a late Determination at the Cockpit, in 

; a Prize Caufe. vo. pp.132. 28. 6d. Stockdale. 1791. 

re This letter relates to the allotment of prize money, for two 

y Dutch Indiamen taken in Saldahna bay, by Commodore John- 

. ftone’s fquadron, with General Medows and troops on board, fent 
out On an expedition againft the Cape of Good Hope. The quettion 
arifing was, Whether the troops were only iaotitled to fhare with the 
crews of the fhips; or had a right toa feparate and larger thare, 
leaving the remainder to the navy? By the inftructions delivered to 

the Commodore and General, before they failed, ‘ the booty which 

, fhould be gained from the enemy, by the joint operations of the 

f navy and army at the attack of the Cape of Good Hope, thould be di- 

vided into two thares, according to the numbers muttered in each 


I 2 fervice, 
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fervice *, and that one fhare fhould go to the army, and the other 
fhare to the navy.’ It was contended, that taking the Dutch Eaft 
Indiamen in Saldahna bay, was, within the fpirit of the inftructions, 
an attack on the Cape of Good Hope. On the other hand, the navy 
contended, that the inflruétions only related to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and not to fhips taken by the fquadron, either at fea, or in 
bays or harbours of any fort. The Judge of the Admiralty decreed 
* for the intereft of the army, agreeably to the fpirit of his Majefty’s 
joftru€tions.” An appeal was brought by the navy, tothe Commif. 
fioners to hear and determine appeals in prize caufes, who deter. 
mined ‘ that the capture in this cafe belonged neither to the navy 
nor to the army, but was ftill in the king in right of his crown.’ 
To {natch away the bone of contention might be thought a likely 
way to fettle the difpute: but it has operated otherwife; the 
parties were indeed furprized, but, as appears by this letter, by no 
means fatisfied. The determination, and this review of the cafe, 
feem to reft on fine {pun diftin€tions, not much fuperior to quibbles, 
The feamen and landmen being affociated as a conjunc force againtt 
a particular objeét, it feems injurious to the fervice to make critical 
diltinions refpecting any contingent opportunity that fell in their 
way, which could neither be mentioned in their inftructions, nor 
called for diftinét profeffional operations. N. 


Art. 50. Inftances of the Mutability of Fortune, fele&ted from an- 
cient and modern Hiftory, and arranged according to their chro- 
nological Order. By A. Bicknell. 8vo. pp. 453. 6s. Boards. 
Jordan. 1792. 

Colleétions of this kind are to be made in the prefent day without 
reat difficulty; and, if executed with any degree of judgment and 

Firit, will hardly fail of finding fome acceptance. The inffances 

here enumerated are eighteen ; the firft feven from {cripture hiftory; 

Adam, Jofeph, Job, Ruth, David, Efther, Nebuchadnezzar ; thefe, 

it may be fuppofed, are well-known: but the prefenting them ina 

different dreis may, perhaps, gain them greater attention. The 
remaining natrations fall under the names of Crefus, Themiftocles, 

Caius Marius, Belifarius, Mahomet, Alfred, Cardinal Wolfey, 

Pope Sixtus the Fifth, Oliver Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, and 

Maffaniello; neither are thefe characters wholly ftrange to the 

public; moft perfons, who read, have met with fomething con- 

cerning them all: but to have particulars of each, concifely and 
not unpleafantly, prefented to view, as they here are, will no doebt 
be convenient and gratefulto many. Oliver Cromwell appears here 
to no great advantage refpecting the moral part of his character, 
though very eminent as to his abilities. Whether this be juft of 
not, when impartial truth is called in to decide, it will be pretty 
clear that he was at leaft equal with his royal antagonift, and had 
not the guilt of eftablithing his own grandeur by enflaving or op- 





* That is, as we underftand the import of the words, the foldiers 
were to fhare with the feamen, and the officers according to theif 
correfponding ranks: but the conteft proves us miftaken, and thews 
that the terms ufed have that ambiguity in them, which frequently 
diftinguifhes legal precifon, | 
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ng his fellow-creatures.—T hefe relations, we truft, with the 
author, will prove at once entertaining and inftraGive ; with the 
1 inference which he draws, we fhall finifh this article.— 
OY Though piety and virtue cannot always fecure us from the affli®ive 
wicifitudes of fortune, they alone can afford fupport under them; and 
in the fame manner when the change is pro{perous, they only can 
render fuch fucce/s @ bleffing.’ . H. 
Art. 51. Speech of M. Franzois, of Nantes, in the National Af 
fembly, on moving that Letters of Naturalization be granted to 
Mr. William Prieftley, June 8, 1792. With an Appendix, 
containing an authentic Account of the late Victory gained by 
the Bonzes over the Affociation in the Kingdom of T'riuna. 8vo. 


j d. Ridgway. 1792. : 
; 4 semdite, animated language, celebrates the merit of aa 
} 


Se ee ee i a | 
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illutrious philofopher, and execrates the frenzy which drove him 
from his habitation, and robbed him of the fruit of his labours. 
The Appendix is a fictitious tale, evidently founded on the recente 


events mentioned in the preceding fpeech. EK. 
THEOLOGY and POLEMICS., 


Art.52. 4 Difertation on a Paffage of Scripture little noticed; in Vin- 
dication of the Meffiah againit modern Sceptics, on his triumphant 


. Entry into Jerufalem. With Notes, and an Addrefs to the Jews. 
By Thomas Ofborne of Kenfington, late of Derby. 8vo. pp. 52. y 
Evans. 1792. ; ra P 

The defign of this pamphlet is to obviate an objection againft the 


gofpel hiftory, drawn from our Saviour’s riding into Jeruialem on 
an afs, by fhewing that the afs on which Chrift rode was of a {pecies, 
no one of which had ever been backed before, namely, the wild-afg 
of the wildernefs, (firft mentioned by Job;) and that the identical 
beaft on which he rode was tamed by our Saviour for this very pur- 
pofe, during his abfence of forty days. As the proc/ of this poing 
do not admit of abridgment, thofe readers, who are defirous of in- 
forming themfelves on this curious {ubject, muft perufe the tract. Kk. 


Art. 53. Odferuations on the miraculous Conception and the Tefti- 
monies of Ignatius and Jujiin Martyr on that Subje@; in a Series 
of Letters to the Kev. Mr. Nifbett ; occafioned by his Appeal to 
the Public; and his Obfervaunons on Dr. Prieflley. To which 
are added, Remarks on Mr. Wakefield’s opinion concernin 
Matth. xxvii.5. By John Pope, Tutor in the Belles Lettres oat 
Claflical Literature, at the New College, Hackney. izmo. 
PP. 390. 5s. Boards. Johnfon. 1792. 

Mr. Pope appears to be well qualified tor fupporting the fide on 
which he is engaged ; and, if we can judge from a view of his work, 
we incline to think, that trath, not fame, nor vitory, is his object : 
but, in this refpedt, it is not difficulc even for writers themfelves to 
be miftaken. ‘Che arguments produced to invalidate thofe of his 
, antagonift, and to fuftain his own, however infuSicient, are not of 
| the mere {pecious and delufive kind : it is very clear that he is both 
} 
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4 man of learning, and of attentive refearch and inquiry. The 
Chapters on the epiftles of Ignatius, and on the teilimony of Juftin 
artyr, are well worthy of regard. 


The 
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The author pleads for a rejection of the firft two chapters of the 
gofpel, both of St. Matthew, and of St. Luke; each of which gofpels 
he fuppofes, in their genuine itate, to have commenced with what now 
appears as the third chapter. It is, we conclude, with the defign 
of firengthening his conjecture, that he introduces a lift of interpo, 
lated paflages in other paris of the prefent copies of the New Tefta. 
ment: fome of thefe have been confidered as fpurious by different 
writers ; a few others are pointed out, chiefly or folely by Mr. Rofe; 
we obferve among them, és, ch. i. 18, 19. by removing which, 
the feeming variance between this account and that given by Matth, 
ch. xxvii. 5. will be obviated : —but this, ic may be faid, is rather 
cutting than looling the knot; and liberties with fcripture, of fucha 
kind, if ever allowable, require a very cautious, fkilfol, and jadi. 
cious conductor. In refpeét, however, to the text jult mentioned 
from the book of the 4s, Mr. Pope exprefies his fatisfadtion in 
finding himfelf fupported, at leaft as to verlfe 18, by fo worthy and 
able a divine as Bifhop Pearce. ‘This part of the fubjeét he farther 
profecutes in fome pages addrefled to Mr. Wakefheld, which he perti. 
nently and modeftly clofes by the words of Cicero,—‘* Nos qui /equi- 
mur probabilia, nec ultra quam id quod verifimile occurrit, progredi pof- 
fumus—et refellere fine pertinacia, et refelli fine iracundia, parati 
fumus.” ‘Tufc. Ditp. 

Mr. Pope gives notice that he has been, for a confiderable 
time, employed in a courfe of remarks on the three Greek trage. 
dians ; which, fhould he meet with fuitable encouragement, he is 
inclined to lay before the public. 


Art. 54. Letters to the Rev. Vicefimus Knox, D.D. occafioned by 
his Refle€tions on Unitarian Chriftians in his ** Advertifement” 
prefixed to a Volume of his. Sermons, lately publifhed. By 
John Difney, D.D. F.S. A. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1792. 
In the advertifement on which thefe letters animadvert, Dr. Knox 

expreffes an apprehenfion that his belief of the doétrine of the Trinity 

may expofe him to the attack of thofe who condemn, without juftice or 
mercy, whatever militates againft Unitarian opinions ; and therefore 
he folicits the general reader’s candour againit the Unitarian feverity; 
hoping that he will allow him to retain the opinions in which he 
has been educated, and in which he is confirmed by choice, with- 
out loading him with the imputation of infincerity, irrational reli- 
gion, or want of liberality. Dr. Difney, not without reafon, 
complains of this as a fevere attack on the Unitarians, and under 
takes their juftification. ‘The language of the advertifement, at 
the fame time, implies a difapprobation of theological controverfy, 
and exprefles a difpofition to acquiefce in old opinions, even on the 
fuppofition that they are errors, becaufe ‘* they afford poor human 
nature a balm for the wounds of the heart.”—** If 1 err in this 
point, (fays Dr. Knox,) I err with very wife and good men, and 
my error is injurious to no man;” and, again, ** 1 cannot bat la- 
ment that fo many ingenious perfons fhould be zealoufly lowering 
our Saviour in the opinion of his followers. What evil can enfue 
from paying him higher honours than he might poffibly claim? 
This may thew our gratitude, at leaft; and if it be an error, “7 
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be venial.—Let us walk in the good old paths which our fathers 
inated out to us, when we can do it with perfect fafety.” 
On the nature and effect of theological controverfy, Dr. Difney’s 


remarks are thele: 

‘ Theological controverfy is only a technical term for inquiry 
and examination into our feveral religious opinions, Without this 
controverfy, heathenifm would have prevented the firft propagation 
of Chriftianity; without this controverfy, popery would have been 
the eftablithed religion of Great Britain at this day. The intem- 

erate zeal and violence of partizans have brought it into difrepute 
with the unthinking multitude. Bur high-churchmen and unbe- 
lievers have been moft clamourous againft it: the former, have dif- 
covered that though it may occationally advance an individual toa 
bithopric, the principles of high-churchmen have been reprobated 
in the fame proportion as they have been underltood; the latter, 
have obferved the moit expert advocates of thofe principles to re- 
tire, abafhed and confounded by the evidences of Chriftianity, when- 
ever they have been examined by reafon and argument, unfectered 
by the eftablifhment and authority of any particular church, to de- 
cide upon their fufficiency and credibility. 

‘ The angry temper with which thefe inquiries and inveftigations 
have too often been conduéted, is not to be imputed to the religion 
or doctrines which either party is engaged to fupport, as fuch; but 
to the unjuft preference which the civil power has given to the one 
before the other. It is this exclufive eftablifhment, which protects 
the one, and profcribes the other, that makes brothers fall out by 
the way. The further confequence is no more than natural; on 
the one hand, we may obferve a jealoufy of an obtruded authority; 
on the other, a pertinacity in vindicating eftablifhed opinions, the 
moft abfurd and indefenfible. ‘The churchman becomes fufpected 
in his integrity, and the diflenter is declared a reftlefs innovator. I 
truft, however, that theological controverfy, by which I mean a 
free and fair inquiry into the rights of Chriftian and proteftant 
churches, and into the truth or faliehood of the doétrines maintain- 
ed by them, will go on, and finally, that truth and right will pre- 
vail. Churchmen, I hope, will be perfuaded that it is expedient 
to moderate their expeftations and demands as the day of reafon 
and reformation advafces; but of this | am convinced, that they 
will not be able to retard it by sririinG, and can accelerate it 
by nothing more than by INTOLERANCE.’ 


To the plea, that no evil can enfue from paying higher honours 
to Chrift than he might pofibly claim, Dr. D. juitly replies, that 
the prefumptive argument here ufed, may, with equal propriety, be . 
applied to the vindication of the worfhip of Mary the mother of 
Jetus, of the Romith faints, and of the confecrated wafer; and the 
queftion might then be afked, what evil can enfue from paying. 
them higher honours than they might pofibly claim? If fome of 
the ftritures in thefe letters thould be thought harfh, it muft be ac- 
knowleged that they are not unprovoked ; and, independently of 
the particular occafion, the letters contain many juit obfervations 
and reflections, 

K. COR 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


¢ Jo the MontHLY REVIEWERS. 
* GENTLEMEN, ; 

e N ingenious correfpondent (B. W.) informed you, in your Review 

for March laft, that fixed air is not decompofed by phofphérus, 
and thus charcoal produced, as Mr. Tennant concluded; but that the 
charcoal, formed in the experiment alluded to, arifes from the decom. 
pofition of the phofphorus itfelf: for, on repeating the experiment with 
quicklime inftead of marble, charcoal was obtained. In the courfe of 
the la winter, a reddifh powder, compounded of phofphorus and 
quicklime, was fhewn at Sir Jofeph Banks’s, on account of its fingular 
property of forming phofphoric inflammable air, though only a few 
grains of it were thrown into cold water; and confequently it produced 
2 detonation on the furface of the water. In courfe, this powder dee 
compofed cold water; the inflammable air of the water uniting with a 
portion of phofphorus, and the vital air of the water combining with lime, 

* In the Annales de Chemie for June laf, it appears that M. Haffens 
Jratz thewed this compofition, and its property,of decompofing water, 
to the Academy of Sciences, in confequence of a fpecimen fent to him 
by Dr. Pearion, of London; who, in April laft, read a paper on this 
fubjet, (with many decifive experiments, both analytical and fyntheti- 
cal, fhewing that fixed air is really compofed of charcoal and vital air,) 
to the Royal Society. Thefe experiments have been confirmed by the 
joint teftimony of feveral members of the French Academy; who, how- 
ever, do not feem to acknowlege, /ibera//y and unequivocally, to whom 
the firft experiments are due ; alleging, that they were already engaged in 
a fimilar courfe of experiments, and that pho(phoric inflammable air had 
been already produced from lime and ph. iphorus, by M. Raymond, 
Competent and impartial judges will require no commentary to deter- 
mine to whom belongs the right of difcovery: but, as fimilar com- 
plaints were made about feven years ago on the fubject of the com- 
pofition of water, to vindicate the right of Mr, Cavendish to the mot. 
fplendid difcovery in natural philofophy, it appeared to be neceffary to 
eaution writers in general againft copying, wjthout due confideration, 
the accounts in the French Journal. 

* If your ingenious correfpondent will repeat his experiment with 
quicklime fufficiently deaérated, he will obtain no charcoal: he fell into 
his miftake probably by ufing lime which contained fome fixed air; a 
very fmall portion of which will afford charcoal enough to give the 
powder, after expofure to heat with phofphorus, a black colour. 

* Scrutator et Vindex? 





*,* We have received the letter, dated * Scotland, zoth Au- 
guft;’ and we hall attend to the requeft of the writer, as far as our 
pian and our numerous engagements will permit. 





+*+ Mr. Newton’s Syllabus is not forgotten: it is one among’ 
our large lift of arrears. 





*+* It is impoffible for the Reviewers to infert, or to givé any 
@pinion on, the * Cafe with-Remarks,’ &c. 





tit Mr. Swinton’s letter came to hand. We fhall pay all ne- 
ceflary attention to it. 





ttt We believe our ‘ Conftant Reader’ is right in his opinion, that 
the prenomen ‘ Nicholas’ fhould be fpelled without the 5: but we 
acknowlege that we did not attend to fo fmall and common an efror. 


“Kout” 





DY Renfen . 





